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AFTER MACARTHUR 


OWHERE except in certain Republican circles in the 
United States can President Truman’s dismissal of 
General MacArthur be received with anything but 
relief and admiration. That MacArthur possesses 

great military qualities is not to be questioned, but generals who 
meddle in politics are apt to become public dangers, as this 
particular general has long been. There are ‘undoubtedly 
extenuating “circumstances. In Korea military and political con- 
siderations are so closely related that for the commander-in- 
chief to discuss strategy without at the same time discussing 
politics was by no means easy, and the temptation to pronuncia- 
mentos was all the greater in view of the culpable failure of 
the United Nations to adopt, or at any rate to announce, a 
policy of its own in the light of the changing military situation. 
But when full allowance is made for all that, and for irresponsible 
incitements to indiscretion in certain political quarters in 
the United States, General MacArthur’s public declarations in 
face of repeated official warnings from Washington had made 
him completely impossible. From his message to the American 
veterans in August of last year down to his declarations, dis- 
closed this week, in favour of seeking the co-operation of 
Chinese Nationalist troops and, in certain eventualities, attack- 
ing the mainland of China, General MacArthur has succeeded 
in subjecting the relations between the United States and other 
members of the United Nations, notably Great Britain and 
France, to a disturbing strain and in creating in the minds of 
the Chinese, and possibly even of the Russians, a profound and 
intelligible scepticism as to the genuineness of America’s desire 
for peace. So far as military operations are concerned General 
Ridgway, whose success in Korea has been conspicuous, is at 
least as well qualified for the command-in-chief as General 
MacArthur. So far as the political situation is concerned 
General MacArthur’s elimination is an unqualified advantage. 
Its consequences, however, remain to be disclosed. The first 
consequence may well be a political explosion in the United 
States, for many Republicans have not scrupled to treat 
MacArthur as a political pawn, of by no means negligible 
value in party controversies. President Truman and Secretary 
Marshall and Secretary Acheson can be under no illusions about 
this. They have in effect stated their belief in the ultimate 
Sanity and stability of their fellow-countrymen, and the United 
States is to0 well thought of in countries like our own to make 


it easy to believe that their confidence will be misplaced ; 
Americans can admire courage at the White House as elsewhere. 
Certain Republican leaders have declared President Truman’s 
action to be the greatest victory the Communists have won. It is 
in fact the heaviest blow the Communists could be dealt. It robs 
them at a stroke of the propaganda—in this case propaganda with 
a basis—with which General MacArthur's utterances perpetually 
provided them ; it dispels the anxieties and perplexities created 
among the principal United Nations Powers by America’s con- 
tinued tolerance of General MacArthur’s vagaries, thereby 
restoring a unity of action and purpose which only the removal 
of MacArthur could secure ; and it makes far more practicable 
a limitation or even cessation of the fighting which General 
MacArthur’s unconcealed desires were constantly threatening to 
extend. 

The original extension to the Yalu River had conse- 
quences disastrous enough to rule out any repetition of that 
decisively ; but so long as MacArthur was in Tokyo there could 
be no certainty that it would in fact be ruled out. Much in the 
general’s conduct can be condoned. For fourteen years he has 
been isolated in Asia. He has been completely out of touch 
with his own country. He has been virtually a dictator in 
Japan, with all the dangerous temptations that presents. When 
he suggests, as he did the other day, that Asia is the continent 
where Communism must be dealt its death-blow he is speaking 
with no adequate knowledge of recent conditions in Europe. He 
should not depart dishonoured. He has rendered great services 
in the war and after it. But that his departure is necessary 
is beyond all question. The principle that military commanders 
must be subject to the constitutional authorities has been re- 
peatedly challenged by General MacArthur. It is essential, as 
both Mr. Morrison and Mr. Churchill agreed in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday, that it shall be maintained. It is clear, 
moreover, that the General, both by temperament and by tradi- 
tion, was unable to give wholehearted support to the United 
Nations, on whose behalf he was acting. His removal should 
offer a great opportunity for a new attempt at some settlement 
if the United Nations can stir itself from a lethargy and hesitation 
which has given General MacArthur some excuse, if no real 
defence, for his egoism and high-handedness. A new chapter ia 
Korea could not begin till the old chapter was ended. President 
Truman deserves the thanks of the whole world for ending it, 
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By the Waters of Huleh 


Border incidents have a nasty habit of developing in a rather 
different way from that intended by their authors. Probably 
neither the Syrian nor the Israel Government is anxious to 
start a second round of their conflict just at this moment, but 
in their endeavours to make their diplomatic case look plausible 
in the eyes of the world they have played up the recent violence 
round Lake Huleh to such effect that their own publics have 
grown dangerously bellicose. Fortunately the combined rebukes 
of America, Britain and France have given an excuse to stop the 
shooting, and the Security Council will now, however reluctantly, 
have to turn its eyes once more to the unhappy legacy of the 
Palestine problem. The essence of the trouble between Syria 
and Israel is water. Three States—Syria, Jordan and Israel— 
are vitally interested in the water resources of the Jordan and 
the Lakes of Galilee and Huleh. Even if the relations between 
the three States were of brotherly cordiality, it would still be a 
matter of extreme difficulty to apportion the water with equity. 
But in the present state of tension there is no hope of any 
solution unless it is imposed with a very firm hand from without. 
This means, in other words, that the United Nations will have 
to make the award, and that is a task which the United 
Nations has so far shirked. Perhaps the recent violence will 
remind the outside world that there is still no-trace of peace 
between Israel and her neighbours, and that the armistice 
arrangements which brought the fighting to an end are almost 
universally unpopular. The reckless way in which the Syrian 
army and the Israel air force have behaved, and the bombast 
with which they have been egged on by their politicians, should 
not blind the United Nations to the fact that the next move must 
come from Lake Success. 


Oil and Diplomacy 


The Persian Government's reply to the British Note on the 
oil position says rather brusquely what any Persian Government 
was obliged to say in the circumstances ; that the question of 
nationalisation is still under consideration by the oil committee 
of the Mejlis, although the principle of nationalisation has been 
agreed to by both Houses of the Persian Parliament. In theory 
the oil committee is supposed to be thinking out ways and means 
of making nationalisation work, but there is no evidence that 
its members are qualified for this highly specialised task. Their 
main practical function at the moment is to procrastinate, and 
this they will doubtless do with aplomb until the course of their 
two months’ deliberation is up. Meanwhile the Persians have 
been watching with a certain amount of trepidation the discus- 
sions on oil which are proceeding between American and British 
diplomats in Washington. The Persians have so often in the 
past been the victim of some arrangement between the great 
Powers that they cannot envisage any discussion of this sort 
acting on benevolent lines. They will probably be unjustly 
sceptical of the assurances and goodwill emanating from 
Washington. Probably the Foreign Office and the State Depart- 
ment have been trying to do the Persian Government’s work 
for it—that is to say, have been trying to work out a formula 
which will reconcile Persian pride with the West’s need for 
Persian oil. It is not an easy formula to find. The examples of 
the oil concessions in Saudi Arabia, which are often quoted in 
America as models for the rest of the world to follow, have 
little bearing on the Persian position. In Saudi Arabia the 
Americans are dealing with an autocrat; in Persia the British 
are dealing with suspicious nationalists. All the same, American 
help in solving the present crisis is likely to prove invaluable. 


Back to Cairo 


It is unfortunate that the latest British proposals for settling 
the outstanding points in dispute with Egypt should have been 
debated in the Press and public of both countries before they 
came under discussion by the two Governments concerned. It 
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is difficult to understand why the nature of the instruction given 
to our Ambassador in Cairo could not have been kept reasonably 
secret, at least until he had had time to return to his post par- 
ticularly after the example provided by the Bevin-Sidky negotia. 
tions of the harm that can be done by premature disclosures 
However, the harm is now done. It is generally agreed that we 
are to make the offers of terms for a new treaty which, appar. 
ently, fall short of what the Egyptians claim as the minimum 
necessary to satisfy their honour, but which equally exceed what 
we usually claim to be the minimum necessary to satisfy the 
needs of our security. In other words, another compromise hag 
been found, and since we are a nation which believes that Politics 
are an expression of the art of compromise, we shall probably 
be surprised and pained when the Egyptians reject the new 
formula (as they almost certainly will). But in spite of the 
reports which have already appeared, much more needs to be 
known about the new offer before its merits can be assessed, 
Since the Bevin-Sidky discussions the emphasis has shifted away 
from the Sudan to the defence of the Canal Zone, but it would 
be rash to hope that, even if the defence problem was somehow 
settled, a satisfactory settlement of the Sudan’s future could be 
reached. The Bevin-Sidky formula regarding that was so subtle 
as to be meaningless. But no one has yet (as far as is known) 
suggested a better one. 


Canada’s Claims 


Since he has become Minister of External Affairs in Canada 
Mr. Lester Pearson has been conspicuous for the sanity and 
cogency of his public speeches. Nothing could have been more 
salutary and, in the best sense, provocative than the address 
he gave to the Canadian Club at Toronto on Tuesday on the 
relations between Canada and the United States, and Canada 
and Great Britain. The latter, fortunately, are of the happiest. 
The “ daughter am I in my mother’s house but mistress in my 
own” phase has passed. No one here fails to realise to the 
full that Canada has come of age, and London and Ottawa, 
as Mr. Pearson said, now deal with one another on a basis of 
confidence and friendship. Between Canada and the United 
States, a nation with a small population and an adjacent nation 
with a great, things are inevitably a little different. There may 
be small faults on both sides. Canada may be a little unduly 
sensitive, the United States a little unduly dominant. If so, it 
is all to the good that someone on the Canadian side should 
use language so well calculated to impress and so little calcu- 
lated to offend as Mr. Pearson employed on Tuesday. Canada 
is much under the influence of her southern neighbour. She 
reads American papers, listens to American radio and there 
is much personal traffic to and fro across the frontier. That 
can be all to the good so long as Canada preserves to the full 
the individuality she has so noticeably developed in recent years, 
to the great benefit of other nations as well as herself. It would 
be well, said Mr. Pearson; if the United States realised that 
Canada was not prepared to be anybody’s echo, and if “ the 
United States took more notice of what we do, and indeed, 
occasionally, of what we say.” There is much here to con- 
sider, and nothing to resent. In her double relationship to 
Britain and to the United States Canada has a unique service 
to render to both, and it is incumbent on both to avoid any 
word or action, however inadvertent, that might lessen her 
influence or diminish her prestige. 


The Singapore Elections 


Good news from Malaya has been scarce for a long time, and 
this makes all the more welcome this week’s reports about the 
elections in Singapore. The authorities had some reason to 
view with anxiety an occasion on which a community so 
bedevilled with racial and religious—to say nothing of political— 
differences faced the duty of electing nine members to represent 
it on the colony’s Legislative Council. In the event everything 
went off in an orderly and amicable manner, and the special 
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utions taken by the police proved needless. Roughly half 
the electorate voted, so that the tranquillity which marked the 
ings cannot be attributed to apathy. The candidates 
returned comprised three Chinese, three Indians, one European, 
one Eurasian and one Ceylonese ; the European defeated a 
Chinese in a constituency where the latter’s fellow-countrymen 
edominate. The Progressive Party, with six seats, now holds 
a clear majority on the Council. It is committed to an ambitious 
icy in the field of welfare, in the implementation of which 
it may be hampered by unkind economic circumstances ; but its 
healthily impartial attitude towards communal issues is the 
soundest possible basis on which to tackle the complex problems 
of acomplex community. The people of Singapore have given 
a remarkable demonstration of how, even under the most un- 
omising conditions, the British democratic tradition can be 
made a practical reality in Asia. 


The Stone of Scone 

The squalid episode of the theft of the Coronation Stone would 
seem to be at an end. It only remains to identify definitely the 
stone left at Arbroath Abbey on Wednesday. If it proves to 
be actually the Stone of Scone, it will no doubt be brought back 
first to Scotland Yard (its purloiners may find some satisfaction 
in that) and then to the place in Westminster Abbey from which 
it was removed on Christmas morning. As an undergraduate 
escapade, if that is what it turns out to be, in spite of the 
nationalist fervour with which the affair has been enveloped, the 
misappropriation of the stone may be held to have been remark- 
ably successful, in that it took the police weeks or months to 
get to the bottom of the affair. All the facts now seem to be 
in the hands of the authorities, who will decide in the light of 
them whether a prosecution is worth while. They may well 
come to the conclusion that further publicity would serve no 
useful purpose. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that this 
kind of melodramatic exploit can do nothing but harm to a 
Scottish Nationalist movement which has genuine claims to 
advance and has every right to be taken seriously. The relation- 
ship between England and Scotland within the framework of 
their common constitution has been put on no finally satisfactory 
basis. Scotland is entitled to more self-government than she 
enjoys, and both political parties at Westminster will do well in 
their own interests to give attention to that question. 


Entangled in Cheese 

The House of Commons seems to have been so amused at its 
own antics on Monday night, when an Opposition prayer to 
annul an order reducing the weekly cheese ration from 3 oz. to 
2 oz., was carried by 237 votes to the Government’s 219, that 
it failed to see the appalling tangle in which it was involved. 
Formally all that has happened is that the Government 
has been instructed. to keep the ration at 3 oz. But 
Mr. Morrison has undertaken to obey that instruction and 
Mr. Webb insists on disobeying it. It seems at present that Mr. 
Webb is going to have his way. Yet he ought not to be 
allowed to escape so easily. If he were forced to try to obtain 
more cheese he would no doubt find that very difficult. He 
would find that the prices are high. But he would also find that 
one factor forcing up those prices has been his own failure to 
provide a decent meat ration. He would be faced with the fact 
that either the consumer must pay the price in the shops or the 
Government must increase food subsidies, a_ self-imposed 
dilemma to which it clings like a professional contortionist to his 
straitjacket. He would be caught up in complicated arguments 
about protein intake, and would be unable to escape the fact 
that the cheese ration was put up last December to compensate 
for a reduction of the meat ration to ls. and is now to be reduced 
although the meat ration has since fallen to 10d. He would 
annoy housewives, enrage a nation of meat-eaters by telling it 
that it is better off than before the war, make a fool of himself 
and lose votes. And it would serve him right. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


R, GAITSKELL has sealed his title to be Labour’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Whatever opinions may 
be held about the refusal to cut Government expenditure 

or the increase in income tax and the tax on distributed profits, 
there is no question that in his exposition of rearmament finance 
and his general management of the Budget he fully realised the 
traditional idea of a Chancellor.- What is surprising now is 
that anyone should have had any uncertainty about it. Yet 
Members did, even some on his own side. The tragic illness of 
Sir Stafford Cripps had placed Mr. Gaitskell at the Exchequer at 
the early age of 44 after only five years in Parliament, where he 
had made no very conspicuous mark. He had given the 
impression of being just a competent Minister of Fuel and Power. 
Later, as Sir Stafford Cripps’s principal lieutenant at the 
Treasury, he had not seemed to be more than an echo of his 
masterful chief. Since he succeeded Sir Stafford last autumn the 
interval had been only preparation for Tuesday’s trial, which 
must reveal unmistakably whether he was, as some supposed, a 
secondary political figure who had had a great stroke of luck, 
or whether he was of true Cabinet timber. 

. * . * 

When he sat down at the end of his two and a quarter hours’ 
speech the answer to the question was plain enough. He had 
proved his adequacy. He had come through the long mental 
and physical ordeal skilfully and modestly. The rather auda- 
cious red carnation at his buttonhole bloomed upon a consider- 
able Parliamentary success. There had not been the longueurs 
in the speech that even Sir Stafford Cripps could not avoid. 
He won a warm encomium from Mr. Churchill for his lucidity 
and comprehensiveness. The Leader of the Opposition, no 
doubt remembering Mr. Dalton, found additional cause for com- 
mendation in the absence of any malice or hatred, meaning, of 
course, of the class-conscious order. It was an auspicious start. 
That Mr. Gaitskell is going to join the outstanding Chancellers 
of the Exchequer no one would be so bold as to claim yet, but 
there is no potential rival who can now pretend that he has been 
passed over in favour of a less able man. 

* 7 * * 

Sir Stafford Cripps was as an unseen presence. He is still a 
power in the House of Commons. The Crippsian inspiration 
in the Budget is obvious. Mr. Gaitskell firmly presented himself 
as one who had learned from Sir Stafford to decide objectively 
and honestly the right answer to the Budget problem and then 
to stick to it against any pressure, insidious or well-intentioned, 
A Wykehamist to a Wykehamist succeeds, and Sir Stafford in 
his Swiss retreat must be feeling pride in his pupil. But other 
minds, too, would stray to Sir Stafford. Nothing could have 
been more refreshing in these somewhat embittered days than 
the manner in which Mr. Churchill took it upon himself to 
send, on behalf of the House, a message of goodwill to Sir 
Stafford. The grateful nods that ran along the whole of this 
hard-pressed Treasury bench in acknowledgment of Mr, 
Churchill’s magnanimity made a very agreeable moment. 

- * . * 

The Chancellor’s warning that he was not going to be diverted 
from the course he had set himself even by well-intentioned 
pressure leaped into bold significance when he announced the 
new charges for dentures and spectacles. Mr. Bevan’s week-end 
speech, in which he was reported to have said he would remain 
in no Government which put charges on patients under the 
National Health Service, looked just like the well-intentioned 
pressure mentioned by Mr. Gaitskell, and on this assumption 
the Chancellor, true to his resolve, had successfully withstood 
the terrible Welshman. The House of Commons has the nicest 
nose for personal drama, and it was almost comic to hear the 
whispered or clearly audible cries of “ Where’s Nye ?” He wag 
not in the Chamber, and it was anguish to his foes to be robbed 
of the satisfaction of seeing what they expected to be his 
discomfiture. . B. 
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MR. GAITSKELL 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer was very careful to 
stress, in both his speech in the Commons and his broad- 


cast to the nation, that his Budget could not be popular. 
This very admission, combined with the sympathy willingly 
given to a relatively young Chancellor facing an exceptionally 
hard task and the respect due to an admirably clear piece of 
exposition, ensured that Mr. Gaitskell would not forfeit any 
personal popularity. A disposition on the part of the general 
body of taxpayers to accept some sacrifices in the interests of 
national defence and some apparently effective advance-dis- 
counting by the potential payers of profits taxes have done the 
rest. A painful Budget has been quietly received. But it 
still remains to be seen how it will be regarded when the 
exaitements of Budget day die away, when its effectiveness in 
checking inflation is tested, and above all when it is placed in 
its proper perspective, not merely as the personal contribution 
of one man but as the seventh Socialist Budget, an inseparable 
part of the performance of the party which has ruled Britain 
for nearly six years. 

In drawing up his Budget Mr. Gaitskell was faced with a most 
formidable set of difficulties. Some of these were described at 
some length in the Economic Survey for 1951, published last 
week, Three of them he singled out for special mention at the 
Leginning of his Budget speech. They are the heavy cost of 
the expanding defence programme, the marked tendency for the 
prices we have to pay for imports to outstrip the prices we get 
for our exports, and shortages of raw materials. The possibility 
of coping with such difficulties by budgetary means is obviously 
restricted, but the Chancellor has made a determined attempt 
to overcome them. In raising the standard rate of income tax by 
6d., in increasing the tax on distributed profits from 6s. to 10s. 
in the pound, in adding another 44d. a gallon to the petrol tax 
and in increasing purchase taxes on cars, wireless and television 
sets and gas and electrical appliances, he has not shrunk from 
imposing heavy burdens in the twofold attempt to raise revenue 
and defeat inflation. He has insisted on checking the rise in 
the cost of the Health Service by requiring part payment by 
patients for false teeth and spectacles. He has quite rightly 
protected the married couples and children from the rise in 
income tax rates, tried to insulate recipients of retirement pen- 
sions from the full force of rising prices and exempted children 
and expectant mothers from the new health charges. He has 
wisely adjusted the pension arrangements with a view to per- 
suading people of pensionable age to continue at work. All this 
has been well done. In fact there are only two really important 
criticisms of the particular combination of expenditure and 
revenue which Mr. Gaitskell adopted, and in both of them it 
is difficult to distinguish his personal contribution from the 
decisions made by the Government as a whole and laid down 
as the Socialist restrictions within which the Chancellor had to 
we :k. These criticisms concern the effect of the Budget as a 
whole on profits and the absolute size of the civil expenditure. 

The attitude of the Socialist Party towards profits is sufficiently 
well known. It is plain that in claiming not to disapprove 
of profits on principle Mr. Gaitskell puts himself in a small 
minority. But since that is his view it is surprising that he did 
not give it expression in the Budget. In fact he levelled a series 
of blows at profits which comes near to killing the persistent 
goose that lays the golden eggs. The Economic Survey had 
already revealed that, in the financial picture as it stood before 
the Budget, the item undistributed profits was expected to 
amount to a mere £80,000,000 in a total required investment 
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DOES HIS BEST 


for 1951 of £2,315,000,000. The Chancellor, in his attempt to 
cut down distributed profits, has forced up the rate of profits 
tax from the existing 30 per cent. to 50 per cent. The Suspension 
of the initial depreciation allowances on industrial plant ang 
buildings will remove the only existing means of softening the 
blow. And the unfortunate investor who must take out some 
of his share of profits in order to live will have to pay profits 
tax and income tax amounting in all to 14s. 9d. in the pound, 
And all this is the work of a Chancellor who is a good enough 
economist to know the importance of profits in the maintenance 
of an efficient industry and a lively spirit of enterprise. 

It is charitable to assume that in the matter of profits taxes 
Mr. Gaitskell was under a great deal of pressure from his 
colleagues. It is quite clear that he had to fight hard to get 
agreement on the levying of a charge for dentures and spectacles, 
But, if he ever fought the battle for the reduction of civil expen- 
diture as a whole, he lost it. And the passage of his speech in 
which he challenged the Opposition to suggest cuts in that expen- 
diture suggests that he never fought at all. For it is the primary 
business of the Chancellor in office, and not of the Opposition, 
to propose the ways in which expenditure is to be limited, 
And Mr. Gaitskell knows perfectly well where the major cuts 
ought to be made—in the allowance to those latter-day monsters, 
food subsidies and the health service, each of which is expected 
to consume £400,000,000 in the new financial year. It is obvious 
that a really heavy reduction in either case would involve a risk 
of hardship for some people, but it is equally obvious that thos 
most in need of assistance could be given it. The Chancellor 
has himself shown how that can be done, in the present Budget, 
through the special protection he has given to children, to pen- 
sioners and to other specially deserving classes. It really is not 
necessary to shower benefits on the whole population in order 
to make sure that the most needy are assisted. 

In any case, the roots of this failure to reduce expenditure go 
very deep, and it is not within the power of any one Minister, 
however able and enlightened he may be, to pluck them up. 
The present civil expenditure is the direct result of six years of 
Socialist policy and Socialist legislation and it has been clear 
for months that not even the urgent need for the expansion of 
the defence programme and the grave danger of inflation is 
going to persuade the Government to retreat from the ground 
they have gained. As it was, the saving of £25,000,000 a year 
on the Health Service was only achieved in the face of a threat 
of the resignation of Mr. Aneurin Bevan. This latest démarche 
by the MacArthur of the British home front, who has previously 
been so successful in pressing his personal policies on the 
Government, remains as a warning to all Chancellors who try 
to reduce the cost of the Welfare State. 

The fact is that Mr. Gaitskell is caught in the toils of his own 
party’s policy, and the praise which he deserves—and gets—for 
making the best of a bad job does not remove one iota of blame 
from those Socialist theorists who made that job harder than 
it need be. And that blame attaches not only, or even princi 
pally, to what they have done in the past six years. The troubk 
is that their policy hampers the urgent task of defence and 
survival. It is because it hampers that task, and narrows 
inexcusably the margin of resources on which the new 
effort must be made, that the fantastic weight of civil 
expenditure should somehow have been reduced. The 
risks and uncertainties are enormous, but it is just possible 
that, provided there is no turn for the worse in th 
international situation, Mr. Gaitskell’s first Budget may s¢ 
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ys through the coming year without the disaster of violent infla- 
tion. But no Budget of this kind, hobbled as it is with party 
demands and party inhibitions, could ever bear the strain of a 
war. What is far worse, Budgets of this kind eat into 
reserves so steadily and so deeply that it is almost 
impossible to see how a full - scale war effort could be 
financed. !t is not only that the standard rate of income tax 
is now only sixpence lower than it was at its wartime maximum. 
The real resources with which the effort could be made are also 
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difficult to find. The new profits taxes do not merely check 
investment—which they were intended to do. They prevent the 
proper maintenance of existing plant, which is a situation which 
should never be permitted, except at the height of a desperate 
war. All this is very serious—so serious that it is beyond Mr. 
Gaitskell’s powers to put it right alone. He has done what he 
could. But nothing short of a fundamental change in the 
Government’s own attitude, or its removal from office, could 
give any real hope of relative stability. 


RS, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ITH Sic Ernest Benn courting penal servitude 

through obduracy about his census form and 

the Housewives’ League burning their ration-books 
somewhere in the vicinity of the House of Commons, 
the surging wrath of the women of Britain over the 
“Head of the House” entry drafted by the Registrar- 
General has attracted too little notice. I confess to finding their 
feelings intelligible. The sense of perjury with which I wrote 
my own name against the entry was oppressive. But there are 
extenuating circumstances. A widower with children could 
hardly be denied the title of Head of the House. Nor, I suppose, 
could a widow with children. Whether it would go, per se, to 
the eldest of three maiden sisters living together I feel less certain. 
And the census returns, after all, are confidential. If a primacy 
that is plain for all to see in the daily traffickings of life becomes 
subjection once in ten years on an official form, it should be 
some consolation that the only persons cognisant of the fact are 
enumerators to whom you and I and any to whom we may be 
bound by matrimony are no more than inanimate cyphers. The 
Head of the House question doesn’t matter a tinker’s—soldering- 
iron. 

* * * * 

Company reports do not as a rule make very absorbing read- 
ing. One that does year by year is that of Pest Control, which 
turns an honest penny or two for its shareholders by making life 
hard for insect pests the world over. In the past year it has 
been dropping an obnoxious kind of spray on potatoes in 
Norfolk (for the benefit of Colorado beetles, if any) and on cock- 
chafers deleterious to oak-trees in the Upper Rhone Valley, in 
both cases from helicopters. Vast areas of cotton have been 
sprayed in the Sudan, and coffee and sisal in East Africa ; 
tobacco has been dealt with in Southern Rhodesia. I understand 
that a year or two ago the company was tackling swollen-shoot— 
the disastrous cocoa-tree disease in the Gold Coast ; as there is 
no reference to this in the report it may not have been one of 
the successes. The trouble about sprays tends to be that while 
they are fatal to noxious insects, they are apt to be equally so 
to what are known as “ beneficial insects” like bees. But this 
problem seems to have been solved by the discovery of a toxic 
substance which, if applied to the roots of a plant, gets taken 
up into the stalk and leaf, with lethal effects on insects unwise 
enough to go plant-eating, but no effect at all on bees, which 
merely suck something sweet fromm the flowers. It must add zest 
to life to be employed by this enterprise, which, incidentally, has 
been worked up from nothing by an Austrian scientist who came 
to this country in the "thirties. 

* * * * 

The weather being so suggestive of an English summer, 
thoughts naturally turn to Lord’s and Old Trafford and Bramall 
Lane and the rest. But it is an odd thing that till now, so I 
am told, no list of first-class and minor county fixtures has 
been available in any convenient form. This has, very properly, 
worried the M.C.C., which has grappled with the situation with 
its usual vigour, and arranged for the publication (by the Naldrett 
Press, 29 George Street, W.1, at 4s.) of a very neat little green 
diary, containing all the information in question and a great deal 
more that concerns cricketers—meaning by that the connoisseurs 
in the stands and behind the rails. 4% hope I may say without 


offence that I am not at all interested in the fortunes of the 
Naldrett Press, but very much concerned that readers of this 
column who stand in need of information about cricket fixtures 
shall know where to get it: your bookseller should have the 
diary. Here let me digress for a moment—though still on 
the subject of cricket—to pay in the minimum of words with the 
maximum of fervour a tribute to the sustained brilliance of the 
articles of The Times special correspondent with the M.C.C. team 
in Australia. If there has ever been better cricket reporting in 
the past it was before my time. If there is ever better cricket 
reporting in the future it will, I predict, be after my time. 
7 * * * 


The return of Sir Arthur Salter for Ormskirk was, of course, 
a foregone conclusion, but the increase in the Conservative 
majority was not. The fact that on a relatively small poll the 
Conservative vote dropped by 4,500 and the Labour vote by 
5,500, thus raising the majority from 14,071 to 15,583, is one 
more indication of the way the tide is slowly flowing. But the 
result, no doubt, loses some of its significance if it is the case, 
as it well may be, that many Conservatives did not trouble to 
vote on the ground that it was unnecessary, and many Labour 
supporters on the ground that it was purposeless. With Sir 
Arthur’s return five out of the twelve evicted University 
Members are now back in the House. 

* * * * 


Various bits of information have reached me regarding com- 
munication between animals. 1 am grateful for them, but so 
far they have not carried the matter much further. One story 
is interesting. Some years ago, it seems, the B.B.C. broadcast 
the voices of various kinds of dogs and asked for news of any 
responses. Among the listeners was a Dalmatian, who exhibited 
nothing but complete boredom till a dog of his own breed took 
the air ; then he displayed every sign of violent excitement. Dogs 
are alleged to reserve one kind of bark for the arrival of strangers, 
another for the advent of a cat, and so on, and a growl from 
one small dog is said to be recognised by one among several 
bitches as meant particularly for her. I rather feel that command 
of a range of barks ought to be able to achieve more than this, 


* * * * 


On Easter Sunday General E. P. Curtis arrived in London 
from the United States at a London hotel. The lift-man, who 
knew him well, greeted him with, “ Well, General, glad to see 
you again. But what are you Americans up to? Here Oxford 
chooses an American cox and their boat sinks. Now we get an 
American admiral in the Atlantic ; is he going to sink the whole 
fleet?” I have every reason to believe this to be fact. On 
Wednesday this week The Times reported Pravda as quoting 
the Dean of Canterbury as saying: “I was ashamed of the 
fact that an American student was the coxwain of the Oxford 
crew. Oxford lost. The English people are saying, ‘ The presence 
of an American in the Oxford boat made it sink. The British 
Navy is now under an American, and under American command 
Great Britain awaits the same fate that befell the Oxford boat.’ ” 
I have no reason to believe this to be fact. If it is, Dr. 
Hewlett Johnson can be acquitted of everything except mental 
disintegration. JANUS. 
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Insular Britain 


By SIR ALFRED ZIMMERN 
Springfield, Mass. 


ANY people I have met here, great friends of Britain, 
are getting worried about the present uneasiness in 
British-American relations, and are longing for some 

definite change for the better. But the more diligently they 
search for some means of improvement the more decidedly they 
come to feel that there is very little to be done from this side ; 
it is for England to make the next move. 

Viewed from this side of the Atlantic, the present state of 
British opinion towards the United States seems quite inexplic- 
able. It runs counter to one of our deepest political traditions 
as well as to our most compelling immediate interests. More- 
over, it is quite unexpected. In order to realise this, we have 
only to look back ten years and ask ourselves how we should 
have felt in April, 1941, towards the American people if we 
had known that by April, 1951, they would have given the death- 
blow to Hitler, made amends for their rejection of the League 
of Nations by taking the lead in forming a new and far more 
effective body in its place, forgiven us our war debts and 
advanced us millions of dollars in addition to helping to restore 
our economic position, passed through a psychological revolution 
from an attitude of nervous aloofness towards world affairs to 
complete and unreserved acceptance of a responsibility com- 
mensure with their power, and, finally, most important of all, 
firmly rejected the temptations which beset all possessors of 
newly-won power and made clear their intention to hold it in 
trust for the world under constitutional safeguards—safeguards 
Jaid down in a Charter framed in large measure by ourselves. 
Would we not have been inclined, in 1941, to say that such a 
picture was altogether too good to be true, adding that, if indeed 
it should turn out to be anywhere near the truth, the relations 
between the two peoples could not help being deepened and 
intensified for an indefinite time to come by their close associa- 
tion in the field of foreign affairs, where we had so long yearned 
for America’s support in upholding the cause of justice and 
human decency? 

What were dreams in 1941 became reasonable anticipations in 
1945. Why are they being so sadly belied in 1951? It is not 
through lack of adequate machinery to maintain contact between 
the two Governments. Not only is the old diplomatic system 
still functioning, but the Embassy at Washington has assumed 
what would have seemed to an Ambassador of the older school 
truly gigantic proportions, touching the lives of the two countries 
in realms, such as education or methods of industrial production, 
from which the old-time blinkered diplomacy was quite remote. 
And in addition there are all the new contacts established through 
the United Nations in its American home, themselves also con- 
tinually expanding and bringing more and more Englishmen into 
fouch with representative American public men. 

Is it then the fault of the human agents? Emphatically not. 
Our country certainly has never been better served in the United 
States than it is at the present time. It used to be said that the 
British Ambassador in Washington had two functions to per- 
form—one at the Governmental level and the other as an inter- 
preter of one people to the other. Pauncefote is the model of the 
former and Bryce of the latter. Circumstances have now brought 
about the presence of two top-level British diplomats in the 
United States—one in Washington and one at the United Nations. 
It would be hard to imagine two men better fitted for their 
respective roles. Sir Oliver Franks is a Bryce with more than a 
touch of Pauncefote, and Sir Gladwyn Jebb, professional to his 
finger-tips, has the comprehensive interests of a Bryce and a 
ready wit in addition. To hear Sir Oliver address an audience 
of business men is to realise how tough and complicated problems 
can be resolved by the magic of academic clarity. After one 
such exhibition, when the speaker had fled to catch his train 
back to Washington, an Oxford man who remained behind 
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received felicitations from all quarters upon his Alma Mater In 
the case of Sir Gladwyn the congratulations have been going to 
Eton; for the millions who watched the Jebb y. Malik contest 
on television acquired a new respect for our much-abused public 
school education by hearing with their own ears and seeing with 
their own eyes what can be made of it when it is brought fully 
into action. 

Nor would anyone who knows the personalities concerned 
think of throwing even a particle of responsibility for the present 
unhappy situation upon the “ opposite numbers ” with whom oy 
diplomats have been dealing on the American side—Senatoy 
Warren Austin and Ambassador Ernest Gross at the United 
Nations and Mr. Dean Acheson and Assistant-Secretary Dean 
Rusk in the Department of State. Fortunate indeed are our 
representatives in having to deal with a group of men s0 dis. 
tinguished and high-minded, so approachable and so thoroughly 
imbued with our common ideas and common standards of public 
conduct. And were we not equally fortunate in having go 
vigorous and likable a personality as Mr. Thomas Finletter as 
Marshall Plan administrator in our midst? 

If then the fault lies neither in the system nor in the men, where 
are we to look for it? Is it in the problems themselves—in the 
dollar shortage, or the conditions of the Marshall Plan, or events 
in Palestine, or the organisation of the Atlantic High Command, 
or the development of competitive industries, or the traditional 
United States attitude towards what used to be called Imperial 
Preference, or the American support of the idea of United Europe 
and of the Schuman Plan in particular? All these problems 
have involved disagreements. But to pass them in review is 
to realise that these have never been allowed to reach the acute 
stage, and that negotiators on the American side have almost 
invariably been most careful to make allowance for British 
susceptibilities. No one of these issues, taken individually, could 
account for the present mood. 

The occasion for the change of mood is, of course, the events 
in the Far East. But it is the occasion, not the cause. For the 
cause, the true underlying cause, the working of which, if space 
permitted, could be traced in every one of the secondary em 
mentioned above, lies in the mind and mood of the British people 
itself. An Englishman who has been living during the last four 
years and more in the United States, whilst attempting to keep 
in close touch with affairs at home, sometimes finds it hard to 
recognise the familiar outline of his country in what he reads 
or hears through private correspondence. It would appear to 
him that two developments have occurred which have had a 
baleful influence on British-American relations. The first is the 
lowering in the standard of public information, due, at least in 
part, to the shortage of paper. The second is that the general 
public, beyond the circle of those who are in the habit of follow- 
ing foreign affairs, appears to have “ gone insular.” The lowering 
of the standard of public information has been particularly 
regrettable in the case of the Far East, because it kas led to the 
spread of a number of what can only be called myths which have 
misled and confused public opinion and thus hampered our 
diplomats. Obvious instances are the Myth of the 38th Parallel 
and the MacArthur Myth. There is also the Myth of the Blame- 
less North Koreans, championed—as I was most surprised to 
observe—by a former colleague of mine in Oxford who bears an 
honoured name as a scholar. When truth has fallen on such 
evil days one can only expect trouble. 

The reversion to insularity is no doubt a temporary pheno- 
menon, a natural reaction after all that the British people have 
gone through. But it is none the less unfortunate that it should 


“coincide with a diametrically opposite mood in the United 


States, a mood of almost Elizabethan elation which is sending 
Americans, not only soldiers, sailors and airmen, but doctors, 
teachers, engineers and representatives of a score of other profes- 
sions, into every land and every sea—the Iron Curtain countries 
alone excepted. That the British people should not be associated 
—or associated only fitfully or indirectly—in this great experi- 
ence. the first large-scale experiment in the world’s history of 
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welfare internationalism, is a real misfortune. Another mis- 
fortyne is the obstinate survival of the myth that the United 
Statés is a capitalist country in the old derogatory sense of that 
term. But I must not prolong these reflections by dwelling upon 
this tempting theme. It is enough to express the wish that 
thousands and tens of thousands of my fellow-countrymen could 
enjoy the privilege of seeing American life at close quarters in 
these days. It would not only clear their minds of many mis- 
conceptions, but would give them back the é/an enabling them 
to get onco More into step with their American friends and march 
along with them on the road laid down in the United Nations 
Charter. For so many people in England seem either to have 
forgotten that we signed the Charter or to think that it was a 
mere empty gesture. For Americans the Charter is a constitu- 
tional document which is coming to take rank with their own 
constitution. How can they not be uneasy when they find that 
their friends are prepared to play fast and loose with it? 


Cold War in the Air 


By D. W. BROGAN 


World Wars there are two technical devices that were 

entirely novel. One was the atomic bomb (unless we hold 
that it is just another bomb) ; the other was the rdle played in 
the Second War by radio propaganda. Naturally enough, the 
attention of the man in the street was concentrated on such 
public entertainers as Lord Haw-Haw. Not much attention 
was given by the average man to the foreign programmes of 
the B.B.C., and again, naturally enough, it was assumed that 
foreign broadcasting was simply an extension of home broad- 
casting. 
It is because this assumption is natural that some of the 
implications of the present controversy about the “ alleged ” cuts 
in the Foreign Service of the B.B.C. may be ignored, and, if one 
may judge by some things said in the debate in the House on 
April 4th, are being ignored. For example, the Foreign Secretary 
lumped together all the information services of the Government, 
and implied that, if one thought that too much was being spent 
on them, it was improper to object to economies, no matter 
where these economies fell. But to assume this is to assume two 
things, one highly doubtful, the other wrong. It is to assume 
that what may be called internal political warfare, the posters 
boosting output, savings, the recipes for meatless dishes, all the 
apparatus for making us good citizens inside Britain, is of the 
same importance as the use of devices to strengthen friends and 
win over enemies abroad. It is, of course, a question of opinion ; 
but if this point is debatable, it is not debatable that when 
it comes to “ projecting” Britain abroad, these organisations 
(even the domestic B.B.C.) are either’ totally ineffective or 
only of limited utility. The normal play of political supply and 
demand will do most of the work on the home front ; there is 
no such play of supply and demand abroad. If we wish to 
make friends and influence people abroad, we have to pay for 
it. It may be assumed that we have passed the days when we 
couldn't care less. It matters a lot if Communist propaganda 
in France or Italy, neutralist propaganda in Holland, gets a 
free run for its money. And it may get it if the Foreign Service 
of the B.B.C. is seriously crippled. 

For radio has immense advantages over any other form of 
presenting our case or simply ourselves. We don’t propose, for 
instance, to have a series of British newspapers in foreign 
tongues. Admirable as is the work of such Press officers as I 
have seen (and of the maligned British Council), they touch a 
much smaller section of the population than does the radio, 
which has the advantage that it can appeal to people who can- 
not buy newspapers which might contain dangerous thoughts, 
to people who for some reason or other have a rooted distrust of 
all the Press (based on unfortunate local experience), and to that 


4 we want to mark the contrast between the First and Second 
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very large section of people who still, in fact, find the spoken 
voice more convincing and easier to follow than the printed page. 
Can the B.B.C. meet the demands of that clientéle? 

It can ; it has done so ; itis doing so. True, Listener Research 
cannot give us such plausible figures for the effectiveness of 
B.B.C. programmes in Persia as it can for Scotland. But there 
are ways and means; there are the letters that come in—and 
people who send letters are serious listeners. And letters from 
Persia have been mounting very rapidly, so rapidly that already 
in 1951 a good many more have been received than were received 
last year (the figure already runs into some thousands). Is it 
desirable that literate Persians should have news edited from a 
British point of view? Is it likely that we could get into the 
inflamed Persian Press the kind of news-presentation that we 
can put over in the air? Does the Foreign Secretary need to 
pause for an answer? 

Then is the kind of news put out worth listening to? Natur- 
ally, I cannot vouch for Persian or Marathi or Cantonese. But 
the B.B.C. has one great asset that it acquired during the war, 
and that it has not yet lost—the reputation for trustworthiness, 
objectivity and calm. We have all laughed listening to home 
news bulletins at the superhuman objectivity and self-control 
with which trifling pieces of news like the overthrow of some 
remote potentate is recounted in the same tone as the sinking 
of the Oxford boat or the death of Ivor Novello. I have more 
than once composed a B.B.C. bulletin to end all B.B.C. bulletins. 
“Tt is announced from the Vatican and Lambeth that the world 
will end tomorrow. Weather forecast, storms and high tempera- 
tures.” But that stiff-upper-lip calm is, in fact, an asset. Not 
all, not nearly all, the B.B.C.’s assumptions of superiority over 
American radio are justified. But this one is. To listen in New 
York to the semi-hysterical gabbling of slanted news is to be 
made to wish for the almost Cantabrigian austerity of Portland 
Place. To be dogmatic, it is desirable that our point of view 
and our view of the news should be put to friends, neutrals and 
the peoples behind the Iron Curtain. The Foreign Service of 
the B.B.C. is the best way to do it. And it is quite certain that 
what we don’t do others will. 

Behind the Iron Curtain there is an immense appetite for less 
tinctured news than is issued by the satellites. (The Manchester 
Guardian has just printed an extremely interesting account of 
the welcome given in Poland to a Polish transmitter operating 
from Madrid.) It is needless to say that Moscow—and branches 
—afe not going to economise on these lines. At the moment 
of writing the U.S.A. may not be expanding as fast as was hoped. 
But “The Voice of America” is already in operation in a 
big way. And it is not desirable that the lead should be every- 
where and most of the time in American hands. 

The present cuts are not cuts, we are told ; they are refusals 
to expand. It will be all right to expand when there is a real 
crisis. But these are evasions, not answers. There is a real 
crisis now. And, with rapidly rising prices, to pin the B.B.C. 
down to its old budget is to contract, however the fact may be 
described. And one drawback of contracting now is that it 
may not be easy to expand later. Audiences can be lost ; possibly 
channels can be lost. Personnel can be lost. And that is very 
important indeed. It is not only a question of personalities 
(though the sceptic should reflect on the immense personal im- 
pact of E. R. Murrow speaking to the U.S.A. from London or 
J. B. Priestley speaking to his own countrymen). It is that 
the necessary technicians are not easy to train or to 
replace. The editorial jobs in a thing like the B.B.C. Foreign 
Service have no real equivalent in the Press (though the best 
editors learned their basic art, as a rule, on the Press). The 
present refusal to expand means, in fact, a contraction in per- 
sonnel and in hours on the air, and this at a time of increasing 
external tension. If we are not in a state of danger, then why 
the immense arms budget? If we are, and if our main object 
is to prevent war, do we rely on arms and “the normal 
channels” of diplomacy entirely? If so,, we ought to be 
told so. 
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It would be idle to ignore the fact that there are politics 
involved. The Labour Government in general is tender, after 
nuts and chickens, Kongwa and Gambia, of its reputation for 
good administration. The new Foreign Secretary has expressed 
pain at the finances of Battersea Park, as well he might. What 
easier demonstration of thrift than to save on this remote enter- 
prise? It is just this attitude that is alarming, for it seems to 
reveal that parochialism which the Labour Party (officially 
internationalist) has so often shown since it took office. It has 
again been shown by the dismantlement of the foreign service 
of the Daily Herald (though that normally loyal journal was 
not as well-disciplined as usual on this very question). And at 
the centre of the controversy is the new Foreign Secretary. Mr. 
Morrison once went to Strasbourg, stepped off on the wrong 
foot, learned that he had, and smartly got back on the right 
one, as a Cockney should. At the moment he is behaving as if 
he came from “ Silly Sussex.” In the first war a Cockney settled 
in Canada went to join the Army, and gave London 4s 
his birthplace. “ London, Ontario?” “No, London, all the 
- world.” That is the attitude needed at the Foreign Office 
more than extra office space. 


The Battle of the Books 


By GRAHAM WATSON 


HE book-trade is going through one of its periodic 

financial crises. On the face of it this would appear to 

be strange. The total annual turnover of the trade as 
a whole has shown a steady increase over the past ten years. 
(The amount of money now being spent on books:annually is 
three times what it was pre-war.) Publishers are apparently 
sharing in this prosperity. The balance-sheets of all those com- 
panies accessible to the public show that perfectly adequate 
profits in relation to capital investment are still being earned. 
The ancillary trades—printers, binders, paper-makers, &c. 
have never seemed more prosperous. Why, then, are the corres- 
pondence columns of The Times loud with the laments of author 
and publisher alike ? Why is the popular Press filled with its 
usual quota of alarmist misinformation ? 


In the first place it is necessary to understand that there is 
nothing unusual about an economic crisis in the book-trade. It 
has been suffering from a periodic outbreak of this malady at 
fairly regular intervals for years. There is every reason to believe 
that it will continue so to suffer until the fundamental laws of 
finance are allowed to take effect. At present the book-irade 
exists in an economic cloud-cuckoo-land, and, whilst on the one 
hand it complains bitterly at the consequences which arise from 
the unreality of its situation, on the other hand it fights to the 
death any attempt that may be made to bring it down to earth. 


There would appear to be two basic disorders of publishing. 
One is that the trade is over-capitalised. The«other is that its 
retail-price structure is crazy. To deal with the first point first. 
]t is not, of course, suggested that the capital of individual com- 
panies is, in many instances. adequate to deal with the appalling 
rise in costs since the war, with the consequent locking up in 
stock of what normally should be fluid resources. Many 
exceedingly prosperous publishing houses are as deep in the red 
with their banks as their banks will permit. It is, none the less, 
true that the alleged attractions of publishing are such that new 
capital is constantly being poured into the trade to found new 
firms for which there is no legitimate call, or to bolster up near- 
bankrupt companies whose continued unwanted existence 
merely serves to reduce the portion of the total income available 
for distribution among the _ better-established companies. 
Numerically the supply of books, title by title, category by cate- 
gory, good, bad and very indifferent, is far in excess of the 
public’s requirements. The amount of mediocrity which finds 


its way on to the market in a desperate attempt to bump up 
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inadequate turnover is apparent to any casual browser on the 
book-advertisements in the weekly papers. 


The other hindrance to a financial equilibrium is the price 
at which books are sold to the public. Publishers are always 
busy piously proclaiming that books are cheap. They point dut 
that for the price of a theatre stall—which is, anyhow, far 
beyond the means of most people—you have an article which 
will give abiding pleasure to many readers. They emphasise 
that the rise in retail cost to the public since the war has been 
in ratio less than for almost any other article. They suggest 
that the margin of profit left to them is such that they are, jn 
all but name, public philanthropists. They tactfully imply that 
every time the public buys a book it becomes a little in their 
debt for the privilege of being allowed to do so. 

All of this is true—or partially true. What many publishers 
do not appear to understand is that from the purchaser’s point 
of view books are frantically expensive. Anyone who wishes 
to read a book may do so at no cost to himself, other than his 
normal compulsory contribution to the rates. He may, if he 
finds it convenient, borrow all the books he wants from a com- 
mercial library for approximately thirty shillings a year. He 
may, should he have the compulsion, buy many of the most 
famous books written during the last fifty years in a nicely 
printed edition for eighteen pence. Try and convince him that 
a book is cheap at half-a-guinea ! 

The truth of the matter is that the lending library is at once 
the principal mainstay and the principal menace of the book- 
trade. One day, it is conceivable, a system will be devised 
whereby both publisher and author will get a royalty every 
time a book goes out on loan. At the moment the public 
borrows something for virtually nothing—nothing, that is, other 
than the price of the impending bankruptcy of a sizable pro- 
portion of the publishing profession. This worsening of the 
situation has, of course, undoubtedly been acceleraied by the 
recent mounting costs of raw materials. Paper now costs more 
than four times what it did in 1938, and another rise is forecast 
Printing-rates are rather more than double pre-war, and binding 
rates are up nearly four times; forty per cent. of the increase 
has come in the last twelve months. It is these rocketing costs 
which have brought about the recent agitation for a reduction 
in authors’ royalties. The argument used is that, since the retail 
cost of a book will rise, an author can accept a reduction in 
royalty and still obtain the same return. 

While it is probably true that another steep rise in retail 
prices would detrimentally affect sales—libraries stubbornly 
refuse to increase their subscriptions and thereby their purchas- 
ing power—it is also true that the cost of living for authors is 
rising no less steeply than it is for other folk. It is also a fact 
that neither publishers, printers, paper-mills nor other interested 
parties who work out their costings on a percentage margin— 
either for net or gross profits—are exactly queuing up with 
offers that they should work on a reduced percentage. The 
author, whose costs are at least as basic as the paper-makers’, 
has traditionally been regarded by the publisher as the one party 
to a book’s making who can legitimately be subjected to 4 
squeeze. 

At the other end of the assembly line are the wretched book- 
sellers, so pitifully rewarded for their services that the majority 
of them have to try to make ends meet by the sale of paper 
doylies and sealing-wax. To try to preserve this creaking struc- 
ture publishers have voluntarily entered into an agreement 1 
limit their channels of distribution to retailers approved by other 
booksellers as being fit and worthy for such a high mission: 
thus, at one stroke, ensuring that the vast general public nevef 
sees a book on sale except for the limited stocks carried occa- 
sionally by newsagents. The suggestion that books on gardening, 
for instance, should be made available in a seedsman’s shop is, 
seemingly, regarded as a step not only unworthy of the calling 
of books but also one that would undermine the entire structure 
of the book-trade. 
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And so the wailing and the lamentations continue. Unless 
the book-trade is once more reprieved by war or paper-rationing 
the economic facts of life will surely soon begin to operate. 
When they do the weak will, sadly, cease to be with us, and 
those who remain may live in a world where at least they can 
obtain a legitimate profit without its necessarily being at the 
expense Of one or other of the numerous parties involved 
between the creator and the consumer. 


1851-1951 


By DEREK HUDSON 

: “For the great world’s Exhibition, 
Let’s shout with loud huzza, 
All nations never can forget 
The glorious First of May.” 


HUS one of the songs of 1851. No one can deny that 

it still rings substantially true. We have by no means 

forgotten that glorious first of May, which Queen Victoria 
thought “ the greatest day in our history, the most beautiful and 
imposing and touching spectacle ever seen, and the triumph 
of my beloved Albert . . . the happiest, proudest day in my life.” 
Indeed, we have not been allowed to forget the Great Exhibition, 
for during the last twenty years it has become a sort of national 
cult, a continuing and ever-reliable source of amusement and 
affectionate interest for the many students (amateur and pro- 
fessional) of the Victorian period. Long before 1936 it had been 
rediscovered as an ideal subject for flippant treatment by the 
rising generation nurtured on Lytton Strachey, but fifteen years 
ago the melancholy destruction by fire of the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham focused a fresh attention upon it—and in par- 
ticular inspired a highly entertaining thought relentlessly facetious 
book by the late Christopher Hobhouse. 

Seldom, therefore, can the actual centenary of a memorable 
historical event have arrived with a greateg sense of anti-climax. 
We are almost sated with the Great Exhibition. We have pored 
over those quaint engravings and daguerreotypes and calotypes 
for so long, laughed at the preposterous statues, respectfully 
studied Paxton’s blotting-paper sketch, marvelled at the fierce 
controversies and the elaborate statistics which the Exhibition 
provoked. And now we are confronted by-a whole new series 
of centenary publications—by an admirable general’ account from 
Yvonne ffrench, an economic survey by Professor C. R. Fay, a 
well-illustrated booklet compiled by Mr. C. H. Gibbs-Smith, and 
by two long and valuable chapters in Mr. K. W. Luckhurst’s The 
Story of Exhibitions. 

Tflese books should make quite clear what Christopher Hob- 
house took pains to deny—that the Great Exhibition was a highly 
important achievement. It was important, first of all, because 
it was a great success. Being not only the first international 
exhibition but, as Mr. Luckhurst says, “ the first international 
gathering of any kind to be held for purely peaceful purposes,” 
it directly encouraged and inspired all the many international 
gatherings that have since taken place. Presumably it has also 
had a greater influence on international trade and travel than 
any other historical event. And although the idealism of 1851 
suffered an early blow from the Crimean War, the principles set 
forth by Prince Albert in his memorable speech at the Mansion 
House are still the principles that guide us in all our attempts 
to work internationally for the “ unity of mankind.” 

The tremendous educational stimulus imparted in the course 
of a century by the institutions founded at South Kensington 
is, again, beyond computation. Nor should we forget the enter- 
tainment and pleasure provided by the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham for eighty years, although this did involve the rejection of 
the plea, made in a pamphlet of 1852 by “ A Medical Man,” 
for a Hyde Park Kurhaus which should combine “all that is 
desirable in the Spas of Germany with all that is decent in the 
Roman Thermae.” 

The new books are also useful because they remind us (though 
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sometimes we must read this between the lines) that the Great 
Exhibition has not only been great fun for the contemporaries 
of Christopher Hobhouse and Osbert Lancaster but was even 
greater fun for people living a hundred years ago. Victorian’ 
earnestness is something that we think we know about, though 
we have usually taken a superficial view of it ; but the reverse 
of the medal, Victorian gusto, the spirit of a time which bred 
character and variety and eager enjoyment of life, is something 
not so often understood. Compare the engravings in Mr. Gibbs- 
Smith’s booklet showing the Exhibition on a five-shilling day 
and on a shilling day. The former strikes the solemn, earnest 
note that most of us would expect ; but the mass of clattering 
horse-drawn traffic and the dense crowds representing the 
“ industrial classes” on the shilling day are just as revealing. 

One of the best places in which to investigate Victorian gusto 
is Henry Mayhew’s London Labour and the London Poor, first 
published in 1851. But I cannot discuss Mayhew here ; I should 
like instead to take down from the shelf three small, relatively 
trivial, yet significant books, all published in the same year and 
all inspired by the Great Exhibition. As escapist literature I 
have found nothing more satisfying to carry in the overcoat 
pocket than The Stradametrical Survey of London by Captain 
N. Scrope Shrapnel, late 3rd Dragoon Guards. It has the 
supreme advantage that you cannot possibly read it, for it con- 
sists entirely of “the mean distances, with their relative cab 
fares, from all the principal streets, squares, or places in London, 
to the Great Exhibition, and the several railway termini in the 
Metropolis.” Twenty years ago I put Shrapnel to the test by 
driving in a cab from the British Museum to Hyde Park, and 
I then found that, allowing for the fall in the value of money, 
the taxi was only a slightly more expensive luxury than the 
hansom. In recent years the balance of comparison has, of 
course, shifted greatly in favour of Shrapnel. 

I take Shrapnel’s compilation as a characteristic example of 
the scientific gusto of 1851. For the serious treatment of the 
Exhibition as an instrument of education, and for a rather 
devastating revelation of the gusto (or earnestness ?) of paternal 
benevolence in 1851, I recommend Little Henry's Holiday at the 
Great Exhibition, by “ the editor of Pleasant Pages.” This book 
opens with a scene between Papa, Henry and his sister Rose, 
who are travelling to Hyde Park in a hansom. After Papa has 
given them a very full statistical account of the erection of the 
Crystal Palace, Henry enquires: “ Have you finished your story, 
Papa?” “ Not quite,” replies his father, plunging into a detailed 
survey of the attendance and receipts. Henry expresses a dutiful 
wish to add them up. “ You may do so tomorrow,” says Papa, 
“and the exercise shall form your arithmetic lesson.” Soon 
they are proceeding up the Nave of the Palace. When they 
reach the Zinc Statue of the Queen, Papa rather weakly admits 
that he does not think it “a very pleasing statue.” Rose readily 
agrees, but Papa soon pulls himself together: “ The figure may 
not be pleasing, Rose, but the statue is < very important work. 
It is cast in zinc, a metal which, as you will have learned, is well 
suited for statues.” “ Yes, I temember its qualities, Papa,” adds 
little Henry, revealing for the first time that remarkable grasp 
of technicalities which is to stand him in good stead throughout 
the day. “ Zinc is light and hard, and less fusible than lead. It 
is also more brittle, and breaks with a sort of grain.” 

Tempting though it is to linger at the side of this prodigy, 
I turn to an example of religious gusto: Martin Tupper’s “ Hymn 
for all Nations,” translated into twenty-five languages, including 
that of the Ojibway Indians, and exhibited in Class XVII of 
the Exhibition. Even Little Henry’s Papa was driven to exclaim, 
as he settled into the cab for the homeward journey: “ All men. 
can see that Truth and Justice are more beautiful than anything 
in the Exhibition” ; and Tupper’s Hymn shows the same pre- 
occupation, common to many serious-minded Victorians, lest 
the Exhibition should prove to be nothing more (as “ A Spiritual 
Watchman ” contended in an angry pamphlet) than “a splendid 
piece of human art dedicated to Mammon.” Even Tupper ulti- 
mately came out with a sonnet that began: 
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“Yet was it an unsatisfying meal, 
A poor dry pittance to the Souls of men... .” 

We see, therefore, that the earnestness and the gusto of 1851 
were really one and indivisible ; that the Exhibition was not 
merely successful and smug but at the same time conscientious 
and humble ; that, while in retrospect the detail is often comic, 
the idealism of the conception stands out as something both 
noble and pathetic. We shall do best, however, to think of it 
finally in less abstract terms, and to take leave of it where it 
began, among a circle of honest and patriotic philanthropists, in 
the charming Adam building in the Adelphi which has been 
since 1774 the headquarters of “ The Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce,” now known as 
the Royal Society of Arts. When Princess Elizabeth, the great- 
great-grand-daughter of the Society’s most famous President, 
Prince Albert, opens an “ Exhibition of Exhibitions” in the 
Society’s house on May Ist, 1951, the wheel will have gone full 
circle. And when, two days later, the King opens the Festival 
of Britain, it will be seen how far we are worthy heirs of what 
remains, after all, the outstanding single achievement of Victorian 
England. 


Jobs for the Irish Boys 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


486 


Dublin 

UCH can be learned about a country from the study 
M of its scandals. They are not necessarily a source of 

embarrassment: few people in England would worry 
if malevolently disposed persons thought to impugn the national 
honour by distributing free copies of the Lynskey Tribunal 
Report. Where only the mildest of purges has to be administered, 
the patient can congratulate himself upon the soundness of his 
constitution. We in Ireland had just previously held a judicial 
investigation into the sale of a distillery to which the Stanley 
affair was to have many similarities. Sydney Stanley himself, 
admittedly, was a comedian that we could not equal ; but our 
supporting cast beat yours hollow. There was the sinister, 
shadowy figure of Smith, alias Maximoe, who disappeared off 
the mailboat while he was being deported across the Irish Sea. 
He has not been seen again—not, that is, officially ; few of us 
but have heard somebody say, “ Didn’t I see him only the other 
day, with my own eyes, above in Tubbercurry? I known the 
man, I tell you ; don’t be calling me a liar!” Then there was 
Miss Dunnico, alias Miss Del Monico, whose goings-on brought 
to this otherwise Dick Bartonish episode a flavour of The 
Little Hut. It would have required an Alistair Cooke to distil 
the essence of this entertaining case, whose bouquet was as 
unmistakable as the tang of the firm’s whiskey. 

Suffice to say that little came out of the proceedings to 
embarrass us. Another major scandal the previous year had 
ended in the resignation of a Cabinet Minister: yet even this 
case was consoling in that when the stone was publicly lifted 
by the investigating body, the creatures that crawled away turned 
out to be very much less nauseating than rumour had led us 
to suspect. As usual, too, there were saving touches of comedy. 
rhe firm whose activities were under investigation had clearly 
been following the precedent of the British mine-owner who dis- 
covered that Lord Shaftesbury’s Act, which compelled him to 
take Government inspectors down the mine, did not compel him 
to bring them up. To judge from the evidence, the company 
was aware that legally it was compelled to keep accounts ; but 
it regarded as pedantry the suggestion that the accounts should 
be correct. 

In the last few weeks we have been plagued with quite a rash 
of minor scandals. The battle of Baltinglass, which ended with 


a triumphant victory for public opinion over the State, was the 
case which attracted most attention; there again, with Miss 
Cooke reinstated in her Post Office and the Minister suitably 
chastened. we can look back at the case with pride. 


Recently 
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there have been two further cases, possibly of greater intrinsic 
importance, which have nottattracted the same publicity, both of 
them revealing of the national character. One concerns a iyij 
servant who was removed from his post after a dispute with his 
Minister. The balance of right was clearly on his side ; but he 
made the tactical mistake of entrusting his case to a former 
Minister, now in opposition. The result was a series of Parlig. 
mentary questions, which elicited little, apart from the surprisi 
information that a Gretna Green marriage ceremony suffices 19 
secure a marriage allowance for Irish civil servants. The former 
Minister’s insinuations were sufficiently pointed to arouse Captain 
Cowan, whose spare time has been devoted to the organisation 
of a Fred Karno army to invade the North, and who is not 
normally noted for his banter, to ask the Speaker if it was in 
order to call the Deputy a sewer-rat. No, said the Speaker, 
“Thank you,” said Captain Cowan, “the sewer-rats will be 
grateful for that ruling.” 

_ Discontent simmering over the second case may yet boil ove 
into action and call attention to a problem that was stated ip 
an article in the Spectator a few weeks ago. The writer was 
drawing attention to the “ measureless frustration and irritation” 
caused among civil servants by any suspicion that promotion 
may be at the mercy of influence—that a post may be filled 
arbitrarily, without previous advertisement or subsequent ex- 
planation, by an outsider brought in, not on his merits, but 
through the possession of friends in high places. Just sucha 
suspicion is rankling in the minds of C.I.E., the State transport 
company, employees at the moment. Perhaps it is not too 
parochial to serve as a cautionary tale. When the post of chief 
engineer of C.I.E. was filled recently, the man next in line for 
promotion, who had been acting-chief for two years, and who 
had won a very high reputation for himself both in the profession 
and in the company, was passed over in favour of Mr. Daniel 
Herlihy, a local government department official, and a former 
colleague of C.1.E.’s present manager. Journalists secking in- 
formation from the department about Mr. Herlihy’s qualifica. 
tions were informed that he had little experience of railway 
engineering. He was, though—the informant elicited after a 
pause—an acknowledged expert on sewage. 

Nobody imagines that the motives of C.I.E.’s manager wete 
anything but estimable. He believed, obviously, that Mr. 
Herlihy would be the best man for the job. What he failed to 
realise was that, however good Mr. Herlihy might be, the effect 
on the company’s morale would be catastrophic. The Irish are 
very inclined to make that mistake. We have a very strong family 
feeling. When Dr. Johnson described us as a fair people, because 
we never spoke well of one another, he must have been thinking 
of those exiles, common enough—Shaw brings one on in the first 
act of John Bull's Other Island—in countries all over the 
world, who live on their wits with the help of a brogue that is 
often as spurious as they are, and who are naturally disinclined 
to encounter fellow-countrymen. The Irish proper have a very 
strong family feeling, coupled with a remarkable facility for 
investing anybody with the qualifications required for any post 
to which we may be able to assist him. “ Jobs for the boys” are 
much more likely to be obtained by trading on our desire to do 
a good turn for a friend than on our cupidity. 

Conceit plays a part, too ; the man in the Maupassant story 
who was consequently pressing introductions to influential people 
on to casual acquaintances might well have had Irish blood in 
him. To keep this national propensity within bounds is not easy. 
A system of checks and balances on all appointments might only 
serve to destroy what little flexibility remains in the State service. 
Perhaps we can do no more than to restate the principles that 
all posts should be advertised, at least within the department 
concerned ; and that if an outsider is brought in, some effort 
ought to be made to explain the reasons for the choice. Should 
these principles be ignored, as occasionally they undoubtedly will 
be, we can always fall back on public opinion. After Baltinglass 
our politicians should have learned that the power of public 
opinion cannot always be discounted. 
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A Plan for a University 
By MICHAEL A. B. STEVENSON (Edinburgh University) 


PREVAILING east wind and a prosaically urban situation 
have always tended to discourage in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity any suggestion of academic self-consciousness. We 

ourselves can confidently assign this stern contempt for outward 
show to certain cherished elements of the Scottish character. 
We are aware, however, that strangers, accustomed to those 

sing embroideries in which the scholarship of the more 
sophisticated south goes decked, are often led by their absence 
amongst us to disparage our unadorned but solid worth. The 
endurance of a little inconvenience and even hardship we have 
always been taught to regard as a valuable factor in our educa- 
tional system, but when on that account our whole reputation 
as a seat of learning is at stake we must all accept the necessity 
for change. 

Our inconveniences, we must confess, are many. The univer- 
sity has long since outgrown the original Old College on the 
historic Kirk o’ Fields site, which was granted by the Town 
Council in 1581. Around it the arts faculty straggles across 
the tram-lines of a busy town; a few hundred yards away the 
medical school and the union are exclusive and aloof ; while a 
few miles further off the scientists labour unseen in the rarified 
atmosphere of a suburban hill. The buildings themselves rang 
in unsuitability from the simple inadequacy of the Old Colleg 
whose design was begun by Robert Adam and continued by 
Playfair, through Victorian municipal horror to the calculated 
unpleasantness of the recent science faculty buildings. 

These problems of accommodation and integration which 
have to be faced are naturally the concern of the university 
authorities. More surprisingly, however, questions of university 
development are also exercising the minds of citizens of Edin- 
burgh and undergraduates Any large-scale development of the 
university within the city must, of course, be considered by the 
city as a matter of town-planning, but this particular item of 
town-planning appears to have aroused more than usual public 
interest, and this attention is focused upon one immediate project 
in the development programme—the extension of the medical 
faculty which it is proposed to erect in George Square. 

Completed in 1785, George Square is the earliest example in 
the city of eighteenth-century town-planning, being the first de- 
parture from the tenemented closes and wynds of the High Street 
and the Old Town, and a forerunner of the graceful squares of 
the New Town. Almost every house has rich associations with 
the history and culture of Scotland, and the necessity of 
preservation has been the subject of much discussion and Press 
correspondence. The north side, however, for which the new 
building is proposed, was originally the least successful, and has 
since been almost completely spoiled. It is, moreover, the only 
possible direction for the present essential extension of the 
medical school. Yet even among those who accept the necessity 
for the encroachment of the university upon George Square there 
has been controversy over the design of the new building, which 
must not be allowed to destroy the essential character of the 
whole square. 

The design for this, the first building of the new University 
of Edinburgh, was selected by an open competition, and the 
entries were afterwards publicly exhibited by the university. 
Just after this exhibition there was published with the univer- 
sitys undergraduate magazine, the Student, an_ interesting 
supplement entitled A Plan for the University. In this pamphlet 
the Student Architects Group, Edinburgh (S.A.G.E.), criticised 
the designs which had been submitted for the George Square 
extension, and discussed in particular the problems of new 
buildings sited among old ones. They deprecated any attempt 
at compromise, which was bound to be both meaningless and 
characterless, and they declared that in any such new buildings 
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“for honesty in the expression of their age and structure, for the 
best solution of the functional needs, the character will be 
contemporary.” 

A Plan for the University is, in fact, a rejection of that kind 
of compromise which is timid and dishonest, and is a plea that 
“ the new University should be a symbol of clear and courageous 
thought, a contribution to our age and not yet another apology 


for it.” It is by no means, however, a thoughtless rejection of 
all that we of today, especially in Edinburgh, can see to have 
been valuable and permanent in cur past, for it goes on to say 
that “ we would erect buildings which would be of this century, 
expressive of their age and function, respectful of, but not servile 
to, their traditions.” 

It was in this spirit that S.A.G.E. went on to present their 
own full plan for the new University of Edinburgh, for it is 
a plan which recognises that there is no easy solution; the 
university cannot merely be uprooted and rebuilt in some 
spacious and convenient suburb. They have realised that the 
university depends for its character and being upon its relation- 
ship with the city which created it. 

The plan covers an area of some forty acres in the heart of 
the city, bounded on its south side by the large open space of 
the Meadows, on the west by the broad tree-lined walk which 
separates the medical faculty from the Royal Infirmary, and 
on the other two sides by the busy streets of the city itself. This 
is an area which has already been provisionally allotted for 
university development, and it will involve the clearance of some 
dwelling-houses, some already scheduled for demolition, and the 
re-housing of some seven hundred families, as well as the 
diversion of traffic-routes. For obvious reasons such projects 
cannot be undertaken at the moment, and so the plan has been 
conceived in four stages, of which the earlier involve the least 
possible demolition and interference. Certainly as few as pos- 
sible of the present university buildings within the area will be 
demolished, although one or two of them will undergo a change 
of function. The Old Quad would be in an extreme corner of 
the area, and could not now pretend to be a focus for the many 
large units which would make up the university. 

As well as providing almost double the present accommoda- 
tion, one of the main purposes of the plan is to bring all the 
scattered elements together and so recreate the unity which the 
university has lost. In view of the irregular shape of the area 
and the need to preserve many existing buildings, it would not 
be possible to have any simple focus as in a formal symmetrical 
scheme. Instead, the effect must be achieved through more 
subtle methods of grouping and arrangement. There would be 
a central precinct in the space in front of the present medical 
school, graduation hall and union. From it would radiate the 
new faculties of arts, law, divinity and music. Also around this 
area would be grouped the chapel, theatre, recreation buildings 
and shops. A second quadrangle would be formed to the south 
of this by George Square. The new medical building would, of 
course, ocupy the north side, but the remaining three sides would 
be used without alteration of the facade as staff residences. To 
the south of the square, overlooking the Meadows, would be the 
large student hostels which are so badly needed in a non- 
collegiate university, and to the east would rise the new buildings 
of the science faculty. 

Commenting last February upon the S.A.G.E. plan in the 
Architects’ Journal, “ Astragal” wrote: “ The overall plan is of 
the rather bold type typical of students, but it is nevertheless a 
courageous and imaginative effort which, judging by past 
examples of re-planning, it is extremely unlikely will be bettered.” 
That is an authoritative professional judgement on a professional 
matter. But A Plan for the University deserves commenf for 
other reasons. It is notable because it reflects with remarkable 
accuracy the origins and history of a university whose founda- 
tion by a great city is unique. It is important because it is a 
students’ plan for the university which has a long record of 
student initiative. If Edinburgh University lacks self-conscious- 
ness, it may yet be achieving self-realisation. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


FEEL sorry for authors whose books appear at a moment 

when public attention is distracted by external events. Mr. 

Geoffrey Scott’s Architecture of Humanism, for instance—a 
book that in normal times would have created a sensation—was 
published within a few weeks of the outbreak of the First 
German War, at a moment when we were so bewildered by the 
retreat from Mons that we were unable to accord even a passing 
thought to Palladio or Bramante. A similar misfortune occurred 
to Mr. George Rylands, whose Shakespearean anthology, The 
Ages of Man, first appeared, if I mistake not, only a few days 
after September 3rd, 1939, during those dim expectant months 
that were described, to my mind incorrectly, as “ phoney.” I 
suppose and hope that after the first moment of inattention this 
slim but weighty volume slipped its way into the wide rough 
pockets of many a battle-dress, its pages gritted by the sands of 
Libya or splotched by the ice-sprays of Murmansk. It is a 
discouraging thought that the young men of England should 
only start reading poetry when in imminent danger of their lives. 
During each of the two wars there were some optimists who 
nursed the belief that once our gallant soldiers, whether at Arras 
or Cassino, had contracted the habit of reading poetry, and 
surmounted the school-boy belief that it was an effeminate thing 
to do, they would go on reading poetry for the rest of their lives. 
These expectations were not fulfilled. The moment the danger 
had passed, the majority of these young men threw away their 
poetry-books and resumed the normal English habit of reading 
nothing at all. I hope that if the eyes of any of these recidivists 
or their relations fall upon the lines I write, they will purchase 
the new edition of The Ages of Man, now published by Messrs. 
Heinemann, for the most rewarding price of eight shillings and 
sixpence. It will provide them for many years to come with 
desultory moments of instruction, encouragement and solace. 


* * * * 


Mr. Rylands’s sympathy with Shakespeare is based upon the 
careful scholarship that one would expect from a Fellow of 
King’s ; it is also lit by rays that are all his own. He is so 
familiar with Shakespeare’s diction, he possesses so close an 
acquaintance with the artifice, the lilt and the intonation of 
Shakespeare's voice, that for all his inevitable awe and veneration 
he can treat the swan of Avon with the affectionate irreverence 
of an intimate. There are some dry men who contend that 
Shakespeare never wrote The Passionate Pilgrim or the Phoenix 
and the Turtle ; it is, 1 regret to say, now generally agreed that 
As It Fell Upon a Day was written by Richard Barnfield ; one 
should be grateful to Mr. Rylands for possessing so quick an 
instinct for Shakespeare’s naturally convivial disposition that he 
knows how warmly the sweet poet would have welcomed the 
inclusion in this anthology of poems not his own. Mr. Rylands’s 
knowledge of the whole Shakespearean vocabulary, his receptive- 
ness to the true Shakespearean tune, enables him to assert, with- 
out a twitch of the cheek, that Shakespeare helped Fletcher to 
write Two Noble Kinsmen. What is the point of collecting an 
anthology unless one sweeps with an audacious and excited 
gesture? His inclusions, though they may shock the puritans, 
do in fact add much to the extracts from the more authentic or 
familiar works. Mr. Rylands has also added some notes of his 
own. Tetchy they are at moments, and at moments prim ; they 
may disconcert the heavier type of reader, but they will delight 
those who, like myself, enjoy the fussy jerks of dons, their sharp 
little asides. I like being told, without having asked, that 
“embossed ” was one of Shakespeare’s favourite words, or that 
“unbarb’d sconce” means “ unarmed head.” Yet I quite see 
that very methodical people may complain that Mr. Rylands 
ought either to have decked his anthology with glossary and 
commentary or else written no notes at all. I disagree with this 
complaint ; I enjoy Mr. Rylands’s inconsequent interjections. 


Being obliged last week to undertake a long train journey to 
the North and back, I read through The Ages of Man from A. 
to finish. I admit that this was unfair both to Shakespeare and 
to Mr. Rylands. Anthologies are not meant for continuous 
reading ; they are intended as bedside books, to be dipped into 
while awaiting the slow soft tides ofleep. I do not recommend 
my experiment to others, although I found it rewarding. Mr 
Rylands’s anthology was composed in order to oblige us to 
approach Shakespeare’s language directly, divorced from all 
associations of dramatic narrative or character delineation 
When we read the plays as plays a continuity of interest jg 
provided by the unfolding of the drama, even as variety of 
impression is produced by the different temperaments ang 
conditions of the main personages. The actual voice of Shake. 
speare is deflected and distorted by these extraneous elements 
In The Ages of Man, therefore, Mr. Rylands has grouped his 
chosen passages, not under the headings of the plays or 
characters, but into categories or themes, such as Love, Magic 
War, Old Age, Passion and Character. Thus as one reads his 
extracts one forgets that it is Coriolanus or Perdita speaking, and 
derives the impression of listening to a monologue spoken by 
Shakespeare himself. The effect of omitting what Dr. Johnson 
called “ the progress of the fable and the tenor of the dialogue” 
becomes even more disconcerting if one reads the book 
continuously. 

* 7 * + 

The monotony, the meaningless rhetoric, the frequent repeti- 
tions, the conceits and tricks of Shakespeare’s style become 
terribly prominent ; it is against this background of a hurried 
and rather lazy worker that the flashes of genius spread widely, 
as lightning when seen not from the recesses of a valley ora 
wood, but under the huge flat sky of deserts or fens. One is 
conscious that one becomes much wearied by Shakespeare's 
Holinshed patriotism ; one is irritated by his fustian words— 
“the princes orgulous,” “yon cataracts and hurricanoes,” or 
“ fluttered your Volscians in Corioli ” ; one is depressed by such 
heavy and humourless conceits as “that infected moisture of 
his eye ” or “ huge leviathans forsake unsounded deeps to dance 
on sands”; one is exhausted by all the hyperbole and taffeta 
phrases, by the constant repetition, by the verbal trick of dupli- 
cating the simple by the elaborate epithet. From this mood of 
lassitude, even of displeasure, one is startled suddenly by the 
boom and exhilaration of the great high bells. The astonishing 
beauty of some monosyllabic line—‘ As that vast shore washed 
with the furthest sea °—or the deliberate flights away from the 
Globe Theatre to the “ brightest heaven of invention ” will come 
to remind us that Shakespeare, careless as he may have been, 


was, after all, one of the three greatest poets that have come to | 
Passages of “ pure” poetry, | 


comfort and enhance mankind. 
when Shakespeare surrenders utterly to the intoxication of his 
own fancy—* Her bed is India ; there she lies a pearl” or “Ob 
let me not be mad, not mad, sweet heaven! ”"—grip one with 
the mingled pleasures of recognition and surprise. 

* + + * 

Mr. Rylands, in one of his asides, remarks that, although we 
may each of us differ in our interpretation of Shakespeare's mind 
and character, we must all, if we be reasonable beings, agree 
as to the kind of man that he was not. He was not “ a courtier, 
or a Catholic, or an intellectual, or a scholar, or a satirist, of 
an imperialist.” In fact, he was not Sir Francis Bacon. The 
shape and condensation of this anthology, in that it takes us 
away from the dramatic medium of his expression, away from 
his constant psychological preoccupation with the divided mind, 
forces us to concentrate upon the language of his thought. He 
remains unalterably the same ; yet Mr. Rylands’s method does 
give us a fresh angle of vision, and force us to ruminate anew 
upon the mystery of this great genius. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


«Who Goes Ther By John Dighton. (Vaudeville.) 

] STRONGLY recommend this risible and charming comedy, whose 
author—he also wrote The Happiest Days of Our Lives—should, 
if he goes on like this, become a major asset to our comic stage. 
He has a quick eye for a situation and a sure touch in developing 
it, and his sense of humour is enriched—as an English humorist s 
always should be—by a sense of nonsense. In this piece he projects 
into the urbane milieu of a ~ grace and favour” residence in St. 
James's Palace a young Irish girl with a sprained ankle, an eye for 
the main chance and nowhere to spend the night. She is deposited 
there in a swoon by her fiancé, who is also the sentry on duty 
outside, and in no time at all she has become a controlling facto: 
in the destinies of the household. The son of the house wants her 
for a wife and writes out his resignation from H.M. Foreign Service, 
on whose behalf he is about to take up a post among the 
Esquimaux. The daughter of the house wants her as a housemaid 
and to achieve this object uses her personal influence with the 
errant secretary's company commander to prevent the course of 
military justice. As for Miss Deed herself (for that is the Irish 
girl's name). . . . But there is really not much point in unravelling a 
fairly intricate though deftly handled plot. What needs to be said 
is that the play, which is produced with great discrimination by 
Mr. John Counsell, is extremely entertaining and very well acted. 
Mr. Nigel Patrick’s performance as the scapegrace young diplomat 
begins by appearing a shade too slick but finishes up with full 
marks. Miss Frances Rowe as his sister has a feeling for style as 
well as for comedy and plays a good part admirably. Mr. Anthony 
Sharp is suitably stuffy as an officer in an unidentified regiment of 
Foot Guards, and Mr. Victor Adams (what an unexpected but 
on the whole pleasurable surprise it is to see a young actor with 
short hair!) gives a curiously touching account of the susceptible 
sentry. Finally, Miss Geraldine McEwan, cleverly suggesting that 
Miss Deed, even at her most désorientée, knows her way around, 
gives a performance of great resource and charm and should go a 
long way. PETER FLEMING. 


el” 


* Shavings.” Three One-Act Comedies by Bernard Shaw. (St. Martin’s.) 


Here, in one bill, is Shaw the dramatist in three brief bouts with 
Shaw the polymath; and the compactness of the one-act form 
ensures, at least in two of them, that the dramatist prevails. All 
three agree to be dewdrops from the lion’s mane; the glitter and 
refreshment of one has evaporated, but the others ere still catching 
the sun and shining with cool and righteous mischief. The 
intending spectator would do well to come tardily, for the opening 
item, The Man of Destiny, has gone lame with time, and is not, 
in this revival, particularly well mounted. This is Shaw’s first 
attempt at a “vehicle”; how testy, how lamentably flustered he 
was when Ellen Terry praised it faintly, and Irving declined to 
act in it! Mr. Karel Stepanek’s Napoleon, a growling peasant, 
barbarously histrionic, fatally lacks Irving’s rapt magnetism; and 
Miss Rosamund John’s Strange Lady is a gauche cowslip where 
Ellen Terry would have nourished her into a strong, firm rose. 

But the actors are not alone at fault. Shaw chose to fill his play 
with Mediterranean folk, whom he was never able to comprehend 
or delineate, devoting himself instead to demonstrating how 
dotingly English even the most free-thinking continental becomes 
in times of stress—i.e., when faced with the mysterious devil, 
woman. The conversational war of nerves between Napoleon and 
the girl who has purloined his despatches is conducted entirely, 
and with most unlikely subtlety, on the level of ethical principles ; 
and when, at the end, the confounded general begins his lengthy 
tirade against the English, scathingly accusing them of doing 
everything on principle, one is forced to comment, with that eccen- 
tric and perceptive critic Maurice Boissard: “ Les personnages de 
M. Shaw sont tous Anglais, uniquement Anglais, rien qu’ Anglais.” 
Shaw’s Napoleon is a creditable debater ; but the enigma of great- 
ness, flushed and braided with triumph, has departed from him. 
Shaw could never see a giant foursquare and whole as Ibsen, his 
tutor, could; in these highest reaches of his business he must 
Temain, Once more to quote Boissard, “un Ibsen bien diminué, 
un Ibsen grimagant, un peu clown.” 

The rest of the evening is Shaw at his best, routing all comers 
on his home ground, England and the contradictory English. The 
Dark Lady of the Sonnets is a gymnasium display of rhetorical 
fun; a bracing rhapsody in which Shaw genuflects, vicariously, to 


his oldest enemy—vicariously, since Shaw's lively Shakespeare 
retains all the nonchalant egotism of his creator. Miss Ellen Pollock 
(who directed the whole bill) and Mr. Griffith Jones attack the play 
in energetic league ; their well-judged verve left it and us glowing. 
A dashingly shrewd impression of Mr. Shaw at forty, barbed 
and bearded, is given by Mr. Jones in the last of the three plays, 
The Village Wooing. He and Miss John (who now plunges in 
with Doric vigour) manage to make the tale of a querulous author 
wooed by a hoyden seem seductive as well as witty; such is Mr. 
Jones’s charm that the forbidding climax, in which the hero, sur- 
rendering, offers his beloved what Higgins offered Eliza—not 
“secondhand gratification of the senses,” but the athletic com- 
munion of spirit—produces an effect of lyric abandon; a sort of 
careful rapture. Whereupon Miss John makes for the telephone, 
warning the vicar to put up the banns. Unconsciously summarising 
Shaw’s method, she spells the word out: “B for beauty, A for 
audacity, two Ns for nonsense—and §S for singing.” For these two 
players have the art to make even his flattest stichomythia sound 
like the tidy to-and-fro of Mozartian recitative. KEN TYNAN. 


BALLET 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet. (Covent Garden.) 


THE polite applause which greeted Frederick Ashton’s Daphnis and 
Chloe at its premiétre last week suggested that the audience felt 
much the same as I did about this new work. Ravel’s beautiful 
score, with voices used as an additional orchestral instrument, alone 
made the evening a joy ; but, although Ashton never creates a ballet 
that does not contain something really worth while, his new produc- 
tion cannot be called a success. Diaghilev staged Daphnis and Chloe 
in 1912 and commissioned Ravel to write the music to Fokine’s 
scenario. I never saw the ballet, but I think it, too, was generally 
acknowledged to have been a failure. ‘i 

The initial trouble with Daphnis and Chloe lies in the fact that the 
“book ” is altogether too slender for the scale and richness of the 
music, which has now,become the determining feature of the ballet. 
I would even suggest that it was the score rather than the theme 
which attracted Ashton in the first place, for much of his choreo- 
graphy is calculated and self-conscious, and does not spring from 
an inner belief in, and sympathy with, the trite little love story. 
Starting thus on the wrong foot, the choreographer soon got into 
difficulties of conception. Having decided to stage his work in con- 
temporary terms, he was unable to reconcile an over-realistic choreo- 
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graphy with the mythological background of the story and with the 
formalised sets of the designer. Then there were the horrible lapses 
of the three Nymphs and vi Pan and the unforgivable solo of 
Daphnis in Scene I. Only the pirate scene had real unity, for here 
the choreographer had a clear idea of his intentions and therefore the 
company and the artist—John Craxton—were able to collaborate 
satisfactorily. 

As far as individual performances are concerned Violetta Elvin 
gave a spirited rendering of the tiny part of Lykanion ; and Margot 
Fontevn as Chloe, in a lovely pas-de-deux when reunited with 
Daphnis, showed her usual exquisite subtlety of feeling. But, on 
the whole, it was apparent that the dancers believed in the ballet 
as little as did the audience, and therefore nobody appeared to the 


greatest advantage. LILLIAN BROWSE. 
CINEMA 


“Captain Horatio Hornblower, R.N.” (Warner.) «“ Dréle de 
(Academy.)——* Jealousy.” (London Pavilion.) 





Drame.” 


Mr. C. S. Forester’s Captain Hornblower, breathed into life by 
Mr. Gregory Peck, makes a sympathetic and attractive centrepiece 
for a picture devoted largely to the setting and furling of sails, to 
the firing of broadsides and to the polite sterile conversation tradi- 
tionally exchanged by H.M. officers when on duty in H.M. ships. 
In 1805 ships, whether English, French or Spanish, were objects of 
beauty, and those who sailed in them, cocked hats and telescopes 
brushing them with that Nelson touch, romantic creatures: yet, 
though this film is good to look upon and its battles are extremely 
spirited, it has a lifelessness, an air of make-believe about it, which 
is hard to disperse. Perhaps this is partly due to the love-interest 
which, like so many of its predecessors, seems to be artificially 
grafted on to the main theme—in this instance like a meringue on a 
kipper—and which, with deference to Miss Virginia Mayo’s gallant 
but inaccurate shot at being the Duke of Wellington's sister, is out 
of this world: or at any rate out of this country. Still. though 
love lies bleeding and though the characters are, save for Mr. Peck, 
a shadowy crew—Messrs. Robert Beatty, James Robertson Justice 
and Denis O'Dea, to name a few, aye aye-ing without much indi- 
viduality—the film is fine to look at, goes at a fine pace and will 
be a great success. 

At the Academy M. Marcel Carné has directed a farce of 
M. Jacques Prévert’s which is as splendid a piece of nonsense as 
anyone on earth could Wish for. Having a busman’s holiday and 
evidently enjoying every minute of it is the créme de la créme of 
France's talent—-MM. Louis Jouvet, Michel Simon, Jean-Louis 
Barrault and Alcover, and Mlle, Francoise Rosay. Set in Edwardian 
England it affords us, among other delights, the pleasure of seeing 
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M. Jouvet, as a Bishop, wearing a kilt and a glengarry : and anybody 
who has looked upon so awe-inspiring a sight must inevitably 
I think, die happy. This is an old film—indeed it Initiated the 
partnership between Carné and Prévert which gave us Le Jour 
Léve and Les Enfants du Paradis—and why it has not been shown ia 
this country before is a mystery. Hasten to see it, 

You need not run to see Jealousy unless you have a deep affee. 
tion, as so many people have, for Mr. Larry Parks. The Story is 
one of those patented comedies concerning a wife who is a doctor 
and a husband who sits at home, and the only thing that makes this 
particular model a little different from the others is that its dialogue 
has an unexpected crispness. Mr. Parks, Miss Barbara Hale and 
Mr. Willard Parker form the eternal triangle and sometimes succeed 


in pinging it very nicely. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
MUSIC 


TAKING advantage of an uneventful week of concerts and with the 
Sadler’s Wells production of Janacek’s Katya Kabanova earmarked 
for next week, I will try and deal with my large arrears of gramo. 
phone records. 

ORCHESTRAL.—I should award the prize to one or other of two 
Beecham recordings with the R.P.O.—Haydn’s symphony No, 9 
(Col.) or Mozart’s G major violin concerto (H.M.V.) with 
Gioconda de Vito as wholly admirable soloist. Yet I should 
probably be doing an injustice to Furtwangler and the Vienna 
Philharmonic, whose Tod und Verkldrung (H.M.V.) is masterly in 
detail and wholly right in spirit. The same orchestra, under Karl 
Bohm, has recorded Beethoven's C minor piano concerto for Decca. 
and Backhaus plays with a magnificent serenity and technical ease 
In a different genre, but hardly inferior in quality, are two Bach 
recordings—Szymon Goldberg playing the E major violin concerto 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra (Parlophone) and the Stuttgart 
Chamber Orchestra playing the sixth Brandenburg Concerto (Decca), 
in which the slow movement is a model of austerely beautiful tone 
and phrasing. 

Definitely inferior to all these, but brilliant and in many ways 
attractive, are two recordings by the Philharmonia Orchestra, 
Debussy’s La Mer under Alceo Galliera and Rachmaninov’s third 
concerto under Paul Kletzki (both Col.). Malcuzynski plays the 
solo part with a hard brilliance and an aggressively percussive 
stvle which suggest the worse traits of the virtuoso. Dvorak’s G 
major symphony is played by the Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
of New York under Bruno Walter (Col.), who hurries the first 
movement and does not allow the easy-going lilt proper to this 
most Czech of Czech pieces, though the last movement is exeellent. 
Another Dvorak recording is the Scherzo capriccioso, by the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra under Kubelik (H.M.V.), fine playing of second- 
rank Dvorak. 

CHAMBER Music.—The most interesting and original recording 
is of Phyllis Tate’s moving and eerie Nocturne, a remarkable work 
very well performed. Decca also issues a really first-class perform- 
ance of Brahms’s F minor piano sonata by Julius Katchen, whose 
lyrical pianissimo is a triumph for the recording engineer no less 
than for the player. Friedrich Gulda’s Beethoven op. 110 is a 
fine performance, but, turning to Columbia, I should choose the 
first movement of the “ Moonlight” sonata by Arrau and Lipatti’s 
recording of Mozart’s A minor sonata as models for all pianists. 
Gieseking unfortunately wastes his incomparable art upon Debussy’s 
immature Nocturne. For H.M.V. Halina Stefanska records a quite 
un-routine performance -of Chopin's G minor Ballade. and Shura 
Cherkassky will delight the curious by resurrecting Chaminade’s 
attractive Autrefois. Bartok’s subtle and atmospheric Music for 
Strings. Celesta and Percussion is admirably played by the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra under Karajan (Col.), and the Amadeus give 4 
good account of Haydn's “* Emperor ” quartet. 

Vocat.—The foliowing are all in the front rank—Blanche 
Thebom's Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen (though the orchestral 
accompaniment is poor): Sena Jurinac’s Come scoglio (from Cosi 
fan tutte): Christoff’s singing of Dosifei’s air from K/hovanschina, 


and Flagstad’s two arias from the St. Matthew Passion (all H.M.V.), 
to which must be added Suzanne Danco’s Je dis (Carmen) issued by 
Decca. 


There also seems to be a plethora of ballet and other “ suites “— 
a brilliant Facade by the Philharmonia Orchestra under Constant 
Lambert and a wholly delightful Jolie Fille de Perth by the R.P.O. 
under Beecham (both H.M.V.): a charming Chabrier Suite by the 
L.P.O. under Martinon and Délibes’s Sylvia by the Paris Con- 
servatoire Orchestra under Désormiére (both Decca) to which should 
be added Strauss’s Wiener Blut by the L.S.O. under Krips. 

MARTIN COOPER. 
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since they form the first proper exhibition of his work, the Samuel 
Scotts assembled by Messrs. Agnew are of great interest to the 
student. (Our principal vedura artist was painting his London scenes 
several years before Canaletto arrived in this country.) These views 
of Lambeth, the Tower and St. Paul's, of Whitehall and the Horse 
Guards, of the Abbey seen from across St. James’s Park lake and 
the rest, are of more than historical and topographic interest, how- 
ever. They are a complete delight in themselves. The proceeds of 
the exhibition go to the Victoria Art Gallery, Bath, in which city 
Scott spent his last years. 

Messrs. Roland, Browse and Delbanco are to be congratulated on 
the Fauve exhibition with which they have followed their instructive 
Marcoussis show. This 1s not a balanced collection by any means, 
but two painters—Vlaminck and Derain—are seen to advantage. 
For those who wish to extend the field slightly, the more academic, 
baroque talent of Othon Friesz may be studied at the Marlborough 
Gallery 

Adrian Ryan, at the Redfern, inhabits a rich and pretty world 
somewhere between the Fauves and Post-Impressionists. Was 
ever a sky so blue, an apple so green? One is conscious at times 
of a certain lack of balance. Were the yellow wainscot and door 
put in at the last moment to heighten the impact of a relatively 
academic portrait, or were they going to set the key and did Ryan 
lose his nerve when it came to the portrait? Idle speculation. -As 
painters go nowadays Ryan is unselfconscious, enjoys painting and 
communicates his enjoyment. That is rather rare in this country. 

The pleasure in his medium shown by William Gear in his new 
pictures at Gimpel’s takes a more limited form. A small number 
of flat colours—usually between six and eight—is fragmented, as 
though by a prism, into a multitude of small patches, vaguely 
reminiscent of crocuses in a park, or the patchwork of fields seen 
from the air through a skein of cloud. He achieves in this way 
results not dissimilar from Manessier and Bazaine. They are the 
abstraction of a pleasure in the paint-box rather than abstract 
organisations on classical lines. Some of the strength of Gear’s 
recent work seemed to me dissipated here by a lack of scale (or 
variety of scale) within the picture. 

At the Leicester Galleries Algernon Newton continues indus- 
triously to seek a Venetian nostalgia along the Regent’s Park canal. 
The rather mean quality of his paint cannot sustain his more melo- 
dramatic effects, and he is at his best when most reticent, as in the 
affecting Paris Street, Lambeth. John Skeaping’s brilliant (and 
sometimes slick) drawings of animals are well-known. His paintings 
at the Leicester Galleries struck me as unprofound, and some of the 
sculpture seemed to show the same too-ready generalisations. His 
sculpture, however, has always seemed to me his best work, and at 
least three pieces—the Dying Cock, the Cockfight and the larger Bull 
—are excellent, while his experiments with hollow sculpture 
(recalling some paintings by John Armstrong) may lead him into 
new fields M. H. MIDDLETON. 





“The Spectator.” April 12th, 185i 


CONTINUATION OF THE INCOME-TAX 


THE Income-tax is to be continued. ... The House of 
Commons has affirmed the continuation by 278 to 230; a clear 
majority of eight over and above the Ministerial forty. . . 

This is the third time that the tax has been renewed; the 
Income-tax of 1842 has become a quasi-permanent law. This, 
we say, places it upon a totally different footing from that of 
the temporary act passed by Sir Robert Peel... . The classes 
aggrieved by the Income-tax are too important to be slighted ; 
the whole commercial class, sufficiently annoyed at paying 
taxes in the lump, is subjected to periodical paroxysms of fury 
at the inquisitorial nature of the levying; the professional 
classes are under a chronic exasperation at the practical injustice 
which treats precarious income on an equal footing with 
realized property; the agricultural class hates the impost. 
Ministers and Members can scarcely be aware how consistently 
the Income-tax is canvassed out of doors. The resolve to 


continue it will disappoint immense numbers, the refusal to 
iMprove it will exasperate them ; nor will the aggrieved classes 
be suffered to forget the double. injury at the most inopportune 
of all seasons—the general election. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


For casual observers the change of colour in the countryside comes when 
the first green leaves appear on the trees. But that is an elementary 
appreciation, like that of the woman who looked over the shoulder of 
J. M. W. Turner when he was painting, and exclaimed, “ / never see tree- 
trunks that colour!” He replied, “* Don’t you wish you could, Madam.” 

I wish I could describe the subtle changes that affect the day-to-day 
aspect of a patch of woodland, or indeed any bit of landscape, during 
the weeks when the sap is beginning to rise and the buds to swell. Ona 
warm, sunny day in late March or early April, the sap will move in the 
twigs with such potency that between dawn and evening a copse will 
appear to be flushing, paling and flushing again, like a child agitated by 
hope. The sylvan impulse is the panic equivalent of this huntén emotion, 
and can be interpreted by the nature-lover with an intimate sympathy. 

Some trees, such as the willow, the alder and the poplar, are particularly 
candid in this vernal demonstration of colour-promise before the full 
declaration of foliage. I have been watching an oak-copse this week, and 
every day its hue has grown richer, in spite of adverse weather. Within 
the week it has passed through a gamut of shades, from flat brown to a 
deep and sultry burgundy. This suggests that the oaks will be out before 
the ashes, and that after a disastrously wet opening, the year will be a dry 
one. As an old farmer, a neighbour, said to me, “It was like that in 
1893 ”; and he spoke with a certainty of recollection that put a rhetorical 
pause between each of the figures in that emphasised date. 


The Bird of Bad Character 


Most people in the country at this time are alert, hoping to be the first 
to hear the cuckoo in their neighbourhood. Conversation tends in that 
direction, and I was asked the other day the fundamental question why 
the cuckoo did not incubate her own eggs. The inquirer also revived the 
old legend that a cuckoo can lay an egg of any colour, as a concession to 
the pride of her unwilling hostess, the wagtail, the hedge-sparrow, the 
reed-wren. This unlikely theory may have arisen from circumstances 
due to an inherited habit by which the female cuckoo chooses as her 
créche the nests of birds whose eggs are coloured similarly to her own. 
But one might venture to believe that such a rough-and-ready method of 
natural selection would be countered by an inherited habit in the smaller 
birds, one of natural ejection, by which the age-old fraud might be 
frustrated. 

Ornithologists may have settled the question about the reason for this 
fraud. If so, we shall hear in the correspondence column something 
more about the matter. But as long ago as 1776 Gilbert White threw 
doubt on the suggestion that the cuckoo was biologically incapable of 
incubating her own eggs because of a peculiar construction and placing 
of the crop and the sternum. He examined other birds of a similar 
formation, such as the fern-owl, the ring-tail hawk and the swift, all of 
them orthodox parents. His conclusion is that “this conjecture, that 
cuckoos are incapable of incubation from the disposition of their intes- 
tines, seems to fall to the ground ; and we are at a loss for the cause of 
that strange and singular peculiarity in the instance of the Cuculus 
Canoris.” 


Visitors from the Coast 


The bad weather has driven many sea-birds inland, and I have been 
watching with admiration the large conference taking place between a 
flock of rooks and another of sea-gulls. They have peopled a hill-side 
for days, pocking the sown land with black and white, to make it resemble 
a game of chess; but a very mobile chess, for they are never long at 
rest. The least interruption, and even a mere caprice of the wind, will 
whirl them all aloft, gyre upon gyre, the rooks clamorous, but the gulls 
mostly silent except for an occasional swuark ; but that one enough to 
bring inland the smell of ozone and tar, and the rattle of spade, buckets 
and winches. 


In the Garden 


The lilac tree (Edith Cavell, double white) which I recently operated 
upon seems to be showing no deterioration in her condition. Her buds 
are swelling as healthily as those of her two sister trees, and I am daring 
to hope that all is well. I am having some anxiety, however, about the 
sterling balance in my ornamental pond, for, when I went out yesterday 
morning after daybreak, I surprised a heron, the first I have ever seen in 
this district. I thought immediately of my gold-fish, having heard of 
disastrous runs upon such currency in the pond of a friend in Sussex. 
After watching my visitor soaring proudly away southward, I counted my 
exchequer, and was thankful to find it up to Treasury standards. 

RicHAaRD CHURCH 








492 THE 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 58 


Report by R. Kennard Davis 


A prize of £5 was offered for a conversation on their respective 
masters between Sam Weller and Jeeves. ie 

The number of entries was disappointingly small, and the effect 
of reading them has been to increase my respect for the achievement 
of the two authors whom the competitors were asked to imitate. 
Perhaps the gulf between the worlds of Dickens and Wodehouse is 
too wide to be bridged ; perhaps the limit of 250 words prevented 
any adequate development of the theme. At any rate, neither Sam 
nor Jeeves displayed his customary virtuosity to much advantage 
in the encounter. The former conscientiously interchanged his 
v's and w’s, even to the extent of calling his interlocutor “ Mr. 
Jeewes,” which must have taxed the muscles of his jaw; but 
he dropped into such neologisms as “ bloke” and “tells ‘em off 
good and proper.” As for Jeeves, the usual fruitiness of his vocabu- 
lary and his fund of apposite quotations from the English classics 
degenerated too often into a tiresome stiltedness of phraseology. 
I am afraid he had an off day. Possibly a more generous fish diet 
is indicated, to stimulate the grey matter! The meeting between 
these two choice spirits did not generate the flow of soul for which 
I had hoped. 

There were a few Wellerisms that showed gleams of verisimilitude. 
“ Plenty pickings, eh ?—as the conwict said ven they showed him 
the oakum.” “Twin brothers, as the man in the inn said, ven he 
tried to shake hands with his reflection in the glass.” “ Alvays glad 
to velcome a new face, as the hangman said ven he valked in to see 
the condemned man.” 


I recommend that the prize be divided between A. M. Sayers 
and R. S. Stanier. Margaret Usborne and Frances Collingwood 
both deserve commendation. 

PRIZES 
(A. M. Sayers) 

“ How goes it vith Mr. Vooster?” Sam asked amiably. 

“ Tolerably well, thank you. May I enquire after the health of Mr. 
Pickwick?” 

“Cheerful as a cock robin, Mr. Jeeves, vith figure and complexion 
conformable.” 

“So I have observed,” said Jeeves. “ Would you agree, Mr. Weller. 
that, in spite of superficial differences, our gentlemen show a marked 
similarity of temperament?” 

“As like as two peas,” said Sam. “ Jolly and generous by natur’— 
and wenturesome, too, needing a wery firm hand.” 


z A NEW old-style 
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“Indubitably. I have often admired your tact, Mr. Weller, in averting 
the consequences of—certain indiscretions.” ‘ 

“If you wasn’t on the spot,” rejoined Sam ,“ your guv’nor would be 
married and buried inside of a month.” 

“ Waiving the hyperbole,” said Jeeves, “1 confess to having acted in 
some measure as a guardian. In worldly matters many gentlemen display 
a child-like innocence.” cs z 

“ You never said a truer vord,” Sam agreed. “A child-like innocence 
jined to an enquiring disposition, as the nurse said ven the baby svallered 
the cork-screw. My guv'nor aint no chicken, but he nearly got hisself 
hooked up to a vidow. Howsoever, vith luck I ought to manage to keep 
him straight from now onvards.” 

“ There is naturally a greater hazard in my case,” sighed Jeeves. “ But 
if the worst comes to the worst, and I am called upon to make a matri- 
monial choice for Mr. Wooster, I have every hope of giving reasonable 
satisfaction.” 


(R. S. STANIER) 


“Oh, Mr. Pickvick, Mr. Pickvick!” said Sam, removing his hat to 
scratch his head more expressively. 

“ T trust, Mr. Weller,” said a tall, immaculately dressed man sympatheti- 
cally, “that your employer does not, like mine, occasion you much 
distress by his choice of hose.” 

“Vy, not partickerly, Pinstripe old feller, seein’ as they’re alvays 
a-covered up vith gaiters, and wot the eye don’t see the heart don’t grieve 
over, as the sausage-maker said as he wos a mincin’ of the kittens. No. 
my guverner’s the most benewolentest gen’l'm’n as ever vore spectacles, 
but his judgement does sometimes go out a wisitin’; and then some o 
the rum customers he picks up is apt to keep me rayther busy a knocking 
of them down arterwards.” 

“True, the intellectual deficiencies of the employing classes all too 
frequently make recourse imperative to the gentleman's personal gentle- 
man, though my own assistance on these occasions has customarily been 
cerebral rather than pugilistic.” 

“ Wery right and proper, old feller ; and comes cheaper on the claret, 
as the vaiter said ven he topped up the decanter vith raspberry winegar. 
Wot sort of capers does your guverner get up to? Anythéng in the vidder 
line?” 

“ Mr. Wooster is incapable of embarking upon any relationship without 
occasioning the emotions one would feel on seeing a weaned child about 
to lay its hand on a cockatrice’s den, but I consider him relatively secure 
from widows, owing to the resemblance of the latter to aunts, a type of 
person to which he is markedly allergic.” 


HIGHLY COMMENDED 
(MARGARET USBORNE) 


“Vell,” said Sam, “it’s a cosy sitivation but it ain’t all porter and 
skittles bein’ a gen’I’m’‘n’s servant when that gent'l'm’n’s like the governer 

kind-hearted but uncommon exhaustin’, as the black man said when 
they kept sendin’ him pocket-ankerchers wot he didn’t know the use of.” 

I endeavoured to conceal my distaste for such free talk, since a gentle- 
man’s personal gentleman can learn much to his advantage and that of 
his master through contact with other servants. 

“My own master is also of a somewhat volatile nature, particularly as 
regards his sartorial effects and his encounters with the opposite sex.” 

The man winked energetically. “He's wery susceptible too, is the 
Hemperor Widders wos his downfall, like one wos of my pore father.” 

“Mr. Wooster is, I am happy to say, a trifle young to be a prey to 
widowed ladies,” I replied. “It is his female relatives and those of his 
friends who constitute the chief source of the difficulties from which | 
constantly endeavour, unobtrusively of course, to disembarrass him. 1 
personally have no cause for complaint on a financial score, but I am 
of the opinion that gentlemen are much indebted to their personal 
gentlemen.” 

“ Phew” said Sam, scratching his head. “If all that there means 
wot I think it does, bless your heart, I should rayther think they are.” 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 61 
Set by Guy Kendall 

A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a triolet on 
birds-nesting. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than April 25th. Results will be published im 
the Spectator of May 4th. 
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Whenever Export figures are quoted there comes the 


d reference to 


have you ever stopped to ask yourself... 


“Who are Britains Craftsmen?” 


Introducing Billy Mann. Fifty-three 
years a ‘hand He 
produ es a special type of light fashion 
shoe for ladies. One of the reasons why 
Footwear ranks high as a special item 
in the Export List. * 

But . . . does craftsmanship mean only 
handcraftsmanship ? The production 
ef the fine grade leather used by the 
is also the work 


sewn maker’. 


*hand sewn maker ’ 
of craftsmen . . . although one may be 


Monsanto make over 200 chemicals for use in industry. 
Of widely varying application, they all conform to the 
highest standards of craftsmanship in chemical manufacture 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
8 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1. 


‘expert British Craftsmanship’. 
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Every day you can hear the fire engine bell. Often it 
means a fire in someone’s home. Someday it may be your 
home at Which the engine will stop. ‘ However localised the 
outbreak, damage is caused and something in the home will 
have to be replaced. 

Remember — 13,000 Prudential Agents are constantly at 
your service to provide you with insurance against fire, to 
advise you how to insure against the many perils that can 





Send a postcard for the Trust House Guide to 


TRUST HOUSES 


Bookings Office: 81 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 





LIMITED 


W.1. Tel. Grosvenor 1846 











assail your home. 
For sound advice on home protection. 
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LETTERS TO 


Six Years’ Prayers 


Sirn.—Mr. Watkins says he would not mind our praying now if only we 
had prayed since 1945. The short answer to him is that we did. I have 
not the statistical material to give him the precise figures, but if he were 
to look at Hansard for the period since 1945 he would see that scores 
of Prayers were moved during each of these years from the Opposition 
benches. Mr. Lennox-Boyd, Sir John Mellor and others of us then 
raised precisely the issues relating to Parliamentary control of delegated 
legislation which we raise today 

What no doubt misled Mr. Watkins is that as these Prayers were 
moved late at night and contemptuously voted down by the Govern- 
ment’s then vast majority, they in general received little attention in 
the public prints. But they are in Hansard for Mr. Watkins to read 
when he wishes. I hope they will console him.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, JouN BoyD-CARPENTER. 

House of Commons. 


The Future of Public Schools 


Six,—Janus understates the case in his comment last week on the indepen- 
dent boarding schools: they are not only “ faring reasonably well,” but 
they continue to enjoy a period of unprecedented prosperity: rising fees 
offer no serious obstacle to the great demand. Nor in my opinion is Janus 
correct in suggesting that the use of capital is the main explanation: their 
prosperity is mainly due to the enlargement of the middle class in terms 
of financial income, and statistics have shown that the number of those in 
this country, whose income is within the range of £1,000 to £2,500 per 
annum, has doubled or trebled during the past twelve years. It is all to 
the good that these schools are accepting, in larger numbers than before, 
the sons of those who did not themselves receive the benefits of a public- 
school education, and the question of the parent, “ What class of boy have 
you in your school?” is more foolish and irrelevant today than it was in 
the past. 

Another factor, though, alas, of trivial numerical significance, is that a 
few local educational authorities are not only in sympathy with the need 
of parents for financial help to meet the expense of the independent 
boarding-school education, but are willing, in making grants, to implement 
the Education Act of 1944. To this extent the work of the Fleming 
Committee was not in vain—yYours faithfully, E. E. A. Warrwortn. 

Long Close, Liddington, Wilts. 


Six.—Janus puts his finger on a problem which is of considerable import- 
ance—the future of the independent public schools. As he says, most 


THE BROWNING VERSION 


The story of the lonely schoolmaster brilliantly 
told by Terence Rattigan now comes to the screen with all 
the artistry of Michael Redgrave, Jean Kent and Nigel Patrick. 
Read what the critics have said about this new 
British film of powerful distinction. 





* “ The superb acting, inspired direction of Anthoay 
Asquith and the brilliant photography of Desmond 
Dickinson combine to make a film which is a 
classic ”’ REG WHITLEY “DAILY MIRROR” 


* “Michael Redgrave achieves a magnificent level 
of acting which challenges the talent of stars 


throughout the world” 


EWART HODGSON “NEWS OF THE WORLD” 
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THE EDITOR 


schools have waiting-lists, and there is no need for immediate alarm 
But the position may be different in a few years, especially if inflation 
continues and personal capital is reduced. In fact it is probable that 
sooner or later, the public schools will have to do a deal with the State. — 
_ A Conservative Government might find a solution by granting generous 
income-tax remissions, in which case the schools would be reserved for 
the sons of the wealthier classes. It is questionable whether the schools 
themselves would welcome this ; it is certain that it would come to an end 
when the Conservative administration fell. A Socialist Government might 
offer to take over the schools and treat them as State institutions, jg 
which case the schools would lose more than their independence, 

Is it too early to suggest that the Headmasters’ Conference should invite 
another all-party approach to the problem? It would, of course, have to 
be realised that while there are some people in the Left-wing parties who 
value the public schools and are prepared for sympathetic treatment, there 
are more who believe, rightly or wrongly, that the schools, as they now 
exist, are incompatible with a democratic ordering of society. If a Wise 
solution is to be found, this misgiving, even though thought to be 
wrongly conceived, cannot be brushed aside. The Headmasters’ Confer- 
ence must convince the sceptics that the public schools are not partisan 
institutions, but can make a proper contribution to a well-balanced 
society. If all-parties can be convinced of this, then agreement might be 
possible for an expenditure of public funds. ; 

As a Socialist myself I value the independent schools, even though | 
believe changes and modifications are necessary. I hope, therefore, that, 
while the schools are still enjoying comparative prosperity, the Head- 
masters’ Conference, together with interested parties in the State, will 
discover a reasonable accommodation which will safeguard the ‘best 
academic interests and traditions and do justice to sound democratic 
values.—I remain, Sir, yours truly, MERVYN Srock woop. 

St. Matthew Moorfields, Bristol 5. 


Mr. Nehru 


Sirn.—The author of your front page notes says, “ Nehru is a man of 

great integrity.” But that is precisely what he is not !—as the writer of the 

paragraph goes on very ably to show. But why do journalists in this 

country feel it necessary to compliment one whose attitude is obviously 

unjust and whose general counsels are almost uniformly irrelevant and 

unhelpful 7?—Yours sincerely, H. GRANVILLE Mortey. 
Oaklands, Florence Road, Bournemouth. 


Publishers and Authors 


Sir,—May I offer some emendations to Mr. Vulliamy’s letter on publishers 
and authors? It is true that publishers are not in the business entirely for 
the sake of their health, but to write that the publisher is a business man 
to whom books are merely saleable or unsaleable commodities sadly 
exposes Mr. Vulliamy’s intelligence. There is, I imagine, hardly a week 
in publishing when a publisher does not issue a work which he knows full 
well will never make money—indeed will lose it—but that the qualities 
of the work in question make it an obligation to learning for them to 
publish it. That is why with his main list a publisher has to try to be 
businesslike—not that I, personally, have ever found authors or their 
agents unbusinesslike. 

In regard to the “ over-generous terms to booksellers.” The bookseller 
is even now aggrieved with the terms he receives from the publisher. The 
recent disclosure in the trade journal of the average bookseller’s balance- 
sheet is a grievous affair. The rents, rates and his overhead expenses are 
driving him from the High Street, his property being bought by a multiple 
store, and the fact that the “landed gentry,” who had large houses and 
therefore room to house books, no longer exist, and that money is tight, 
are just two of the bookseller’s troubles. 

Lastly, Mr. Vulliamy talks of publishers having restraint on publicity 
and advertising. Mr. Vulliamy must be alone among authors if he desires 
neither. I wonder what he would say if his very able publishers omitted 
his latest work from advertisement and catalogue? 

But this is just touching on a problem too vast and wearisome. But 
how is it that everyone aside from the publisher and bookseller knows 
how to run his business for him? After all, the reduction of royalties 
was just a proposal, as one cannot charge more for books, and the 
printers’ and paper-makers’ unions will certainly not reduce wages, and 
surely it is better for all that sales be maintained at a lower selling 
price. —Yours, &c., H. VAN THA! 

P.S.—Thank you for an admirable Spring Number. 

Arthur Barker Ltd., 30 Museum Street, W.C.1. 
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Sin,—As 4 moderately young author-in-waiting, my experience caps that 
of your correspondent ~ Author-in-Waiting.” I had a MS. on Nietzsche 
accepted for publication six years ago. A year ago l corrected the page 
proofs, but there Is still no sign of publication. I share your correspon- 
dent’s feeling of frustration, and my urge to attempt another book is 
stifled at birth by the harshness of the conditions today.—Yours, &c., 
Wycliffe Manse, Alfreton, Derby. R. MOTSON THOMPSON. 


Sirn,—l would suggest to ~ Author-in-Waiting ” that he join the Society 
of Authors: which exists to help the struggling and frustrated, and the 
more successful as well in their battle to get published. Full particulars 
can be had from the Secretary, at 84 Drayton Gardens, $.W.10. Though 
authors have no union in the generally accepted sense of the word, the 
people who join the Society of Authors the more gers % 
+ 


more 
organisation will become.— Yours, 


Persian Oil 


In the Spectator of March 16th, Mr. Philips Price gave an account 


Sir, 
of the oil royalties’ relationship to the economic development plans in 
Persia. It was not, of course, General Razmara who was responsible for 


the schemes to finance these plans. These were comprised in the “ Seven 


Years’ Plan” which was drawn up long before General Razmara came to 
power. Its finance could not be secured, as Mr. Price asserts, by the new 


with the Anglo-lranian Oil Company, although the royalties 


agreement 
It was, in fact, because the 


were one of the principal sources of funds. 
rovalty provided such inadequate returns to the Iranians that they were 
impelled to reject the supplementary agreement, despite the desperate 
need of the country, as demonstrated by their own and United Nations 
reports. Urgent necessities might have been expected to exercise such 
pressure as to compel acceptange of any offer which gave slightly better 
terms It is one of the most striking features of the long-drawn-out 
struggle for more advantageous conditions that such strong feeling has 
manifested itself obstinately against any appearance of giving in to what 
seemed to be unfair terms—and this in spite of the cofntry’s privations. 

It was not the success of the great oil concern on the Gulf that was 
galling, as Mr. Price suggests, but that a just share in that success was 
being denied to the Iranians. Some of us who have known the past 
history of the Iranian Government's relationships with the Oil Company 
will continue to believe that, had the offer of an equal share of the profits 
in Persian oil exploitation, now reported, been made some two years ago 
by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, that offer would have been gladly 
accepted and a first-class political crisis would have been avoided. 

The Americans, on the other side of the Persian Gulf, have shown 
wisdom and imagination in their handling of oil exploitation on co-part- 
nership lines. For the failure to achieve something similar in Persia 
the Persians cannot be held wholly responsible, nor for the indignation 
and sense of frustration that has finally exploded so violently. —Yours 


faithfully, ee 
The Poet Abroad 
Sin,—In her article, The Sweet South, Marghanita Laski writes, 
a ungraciously the English poets seem to have travelled only to yearn 
for England—Rupert Brooke in Berlin, Flecker in Brumana, Tennyson 
dourly noting every shower in Italy, and the intolerable Browning.” Yet 
Browning wrote: 
“Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it, * Italy.’ 
Such lovers old are I and she ; 
So it always was, so shall ever be.” 
Miss Laski need not read Browning in extenso to find the lines ; they 
occur in many anthologies. The title of the poem is “ De Gustibus "— 
appropriately enough.—Yours faithfully, J. M. MCNEILL. 
ferox Hall, Tonbridge. 
A Classless Society 
Sin.—Is not Lord Pethick-Lawrence’s letter a little snobbish? He was 


friends with the railwayman, but the railwayman talked freely about 
tics, religion, books, class, psychology,” the subjects that interest a 
If he had talked about trains, wages, food, football-pools, 


) 


cultured man. 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence have felt so happy in his company 
ere is still class in the country, but the real country gentleman and 


Ww ‘ 


t farm labourer are often friends, not because the labourer talks 
politics, &c., but because the gentleman is interested in and talks 
with him about livestock and the land. Class distinction is no bar to 
friendship as long as there is common interest. Why should the interest 
have to be intellectual interest?—-Yours faithfully, L. Pratt. 


Petertavy, Tavistock 


APRIL 1951 49: 
Sin,—Apropos of Mr. Shinwell’s efforts to establish a classless society 
and Mrs. Seaton’s amusing comment thereon (Class in the Kitchen) i 
your issue of March 30th, surely the line of demarcation is that whici 
divides the tippers from the tipped. One does not offer a gratuity eithe: 
to one’s equals or to one’s superiors—Yours faithfully, 

A. E. Parsons. 


The Old Rosemary Branch, Cherry Hinton, Cambridge. 


a3, 


Transport in London 


Sirn,—Writing of transport in London in “the glittering days of King 
Edward VIL” in Marginal Comment, Mr. Harold Nicolson remarks:, 
“We did not foresee the time when the electric train would .. . plunge 
below the Thames.” I wonder why. ‘The first electric tube train plunged 
under the Thames in Victorian days (1890) and was driven by King 
Edward VII, when Prince of Wales. The second plunge by an electric 
train also took place in Victorian days—on the Waterloo and City 
Railway in 1898, while the Bakerloo tube was opened below the river in 
1906. The East London Railway's tunnel, of an earlier vintage, was also 
electrically operated—so far as Metropolitan trains were concerned—at 
this time. Thus of the five present-day railway tunnels under the river 
four were electrically worked during the Edwardian era and only one 
remained to be “* foreseen.” —Yours, &c., J. P. BARDSLEY. 
Overseas Club, St. James's, SWI. 


Hebrew or Aramaic? 


Sirn.—Mr. Wilson Harris, in his review of Miss Gould’s Life of Christ, 
says: “Everyone hitherto has known that He spoke Aramaic, Hebrew 
having ceased to be a spoken language centuries before the Christian era.” 
The King James version of The Acts of the Apostles xxm 40, reads: 
“And when he had given him licence, Paul stood on the stairs, and 
beckoned with the hand unto the people. And when there was made a 
great silence, he spake unto them in the Hebrew tongue.” Also in xxu, 2, 
it is said: “ And when they heard that he spake in the Hebrew tongue to 
them, they kept the more silence.”—Y ours very truly, 
KATE GORDON Moore. 

516 Woodruff Avenue, Los Angeles 24, California. 

[Mr. Wilson Harris writes: The “Century Bible” comment on the 
first passage is: “i.e., Aramaic, not the classical Hebrew in which the 
Old Testament is mostly written, and which was then familiar only to the 
learned.” Peake’s Commentary indicates that in the second passage 
Hebrew means Aramaic.] 


The British Legion 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a letter published in the Spectator 
of March 16th, under the heading “ Hitler’s Visitors.” Sir Francis 
Fetherston-Godley, now resident in Kenya, has been sent a copy of this 
letter with a view to obtaining his comments, but in the meantime, I write 
to assure you that the views expressed are not the views of the British 
Legion.—Yours faithfully, R. G. HOWARD-VYSE, 
Pall Mall, S.W.1. Chairman, British Legion 





The cool season — May to 
August — is the best time to 
visit the Kruger National 
Park, the Natal Coast and 
the Victoria Falls. 


Particulars from:— 
Head Office: 
3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3, 
West End Passenger Agency: 
125 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 






First-class Fares to Cape Town 
from £70 to £144, 
Some Cabin Class accommodation 


available 
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Reviews of the Week 


A Poet’s Life 


World Within World. By Stephen Spender, (Hamish Hamilton. 1s.) 


LOOKING back on the poetry he wrote in the early 1930s, Mr. 
Stephen Spender says: “ I was an autobiographer restlessly searching 
for forms in which to express the stages of my development.” In 
his latest book he becomes an autobiographer in prose, and tells 
the story of his life in more or less conventional narrative form. 
This means, in effect, that Mr. Spender put his art as an auto- 
biographer into his poems ; this book is his truth. Considered as 
literature, it is not altogether well contrived—proportions and the 
unities are wanting—but it is a most interesting and important 
book. It has seemed to me also a profoundly moving one, though 
it may be that I belong to a generation—ten years younger than 
Mr. Spender—which is likely to be more intimately stirred than 
others. In our adolescence his verse (more than that of Mr. Eliot 
and Mr. Auden) was our voice, and his private being the analogue 
of our own. And now his “ World Within World ” seems to me the 
real world, and what others may think of as something purely 
innerlich in him strikes me as an intense awareness of external fact. 

Mr. Spender is well known for the left-wing views he held in 
the 1930s. With many bourgeois intellectuals such views were 
rooted in the sense of guilt they felt when they compared their own 
comfort to the sorrows of the unemployed, and they were 
often so obsessed by this guilt that they failed to recognise the 
Marxist plots to which they lent their aid in the name of anti- 
Fascist unity. Mr. Spender was bamboozled for a month or two, 
but not for long. He went to Spain and saw, behind the glamour 
and the heroism of the Republican cause, that power was in the 
hands of back-room gunmen, liars, cheats. And while others of 
the Left were blind or self-deceiving, Mr. Spender’s eyes were open, 
and he returned from Spain to occupy a lonely vantage-point: out 
of tune with the illiberal movements of the day, and yet unfavour- 
ably equipped to be a Liberal, because he had been brought up all 
too deliberately to be one. 

Mr. Spender was born in 1909, the son of an unsuccessful Liberal 
politician, Harold Spender, and the nephew of the celebrated J. A. 
Spender ; he was connected on the other side of his family with 
both German and Jewish ancestors. He grew up, he recalls, “in an 
atmosphere of belief in progress curiously mingled with apprehen- 
sion.” History taught that terrible things had happened in the 
past, but man was gradually winning the conquest over nature and 








by ERIC WILLIAMS, author of 
THE WOODEN HORSE 


Here the author tells of Peter Howard’s earlier adventures, prior 
to the WOODEN HORSE escape ; of how he was shot down over 
Germany, came within a stone’s throw of the Dutch frontier only 
to be caught ; of his first escape and recapture ; and, finally, of how 
he and thousands of his fellows faced the hardships of confinement 
in a prisoner-of-war camp. 

*« No wartime thriller has more successfully explored the motives 
and emotions of the prisoner of war than Mr. Williams in his new 
book. 


it is this that makes it worth reading.” —sprcrator 


His perception of character is finely sustained throughout ; 
10s. 6d. 
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a cruel past. On the other hand his family believed that, after 
1914, life was no longer what it had been. In the home there was 
austere comfort: enough money to keep up middle-class appear. 
ances, little for enjoyment. When he was twelve, his mother died.’ 
His father lived on in a daze of rhetoric, as if his life were “a play 
written by a hectic journalist.” 

When Mr. Spender was seventeen his father died; and his 
grandmother, rich but exceedingly frugal, became his guardian, 
He went to the day-school in Hampstead attached to University 
College, London. When he went up to Oxford, he was disappointed 
in his fellow undergraduates. He found they “cared only for 
games, drinking and girls,” and were intolerant of “everyone not 
like themselves.” He reacted by becoming self-consciously their 
opposite. Then he met Mr. Auden, a sort of literary Al Capone, 
living in darkened rooms in Christ Church, snapping out orders, 
laying down the law about poetry and philosophy and politics, 
surrounding himself with a “ gang "—Christopher Isherwood, Cecil 
Day Lewis, Robert Medley, and one or two others ; after six weeks 
of acquaintance Mr. Spender was flattered to find himself included. 
Mr. Auden was not yet twenty-one, but, Mr. Spender recalls, he was 
so impressively “ confident and conscious a master of his situation.” 
At nineteen, Mr. Spender was far far less mature, less clear, less 
sure ; he was glad to let Mr. Auden dominate him. 

After Oxford, Mr. Spender went to live in Berlin. He spent 
much of his time with Mr. Isherwood. Mr. Isherwood’s home, he 
found, was the world of Mr. Isherwood’s stories. But, Mr. Spender 
adds, “far from being the self-effacing spectator he depicts in his 
novels,” Christopher Isherwood was “really the centre of his 
characters, and neither could they exist without him nor he without 
them.” 

Having watched the Nazis’ rise to power, Mr. Spender became 
preoccupied with politics. At home, the English seemed indifferent 
to the crisis. He moved rather helplessly in literary circles, filled 
with a sense of urgency he thought others did not share. Yet he 
gained much as a writer from the friendship of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Nicolson, Miss Rosamond Lehmann. Mr. William Plomer, 
Mrs. Virginia Woolf and Lady Ottoline Morrell, about all of whom 
he writes with appreciative understanding. Early in the Spanish war, 
the London Communists sent Mr. Spender to find out what had hap- 
pened to a lost ship they were anxious about (of course, a Russian 
one). Mr. Spender stayed in Spain as a correspondent. He tried 
to get a young English friend, who had joined the International 
Brigade under his influence and then regretted it, freed. This intro- 
duced him to the more repellent aspects of the Communist con- 
spiracy. He was sickened again by the Writers’ Congress he attended 
in Madrid in 1937. In the midst of the suffering, “the circus of 
intellectuals, treated like princes or ministers . . riding in Rolls- 
Royces, banqueted, féted, sung and danced to, photographed and 
drawn, had something grotesque about it.” 

After the events of 1939 Mr. Spender collaborated with Mr. 
Connolly in starting Horizon, and then joined the N.F.S. He saw 
little serious action as a fireman, but he learned much from contacts 
with working-class colleagues. Relations outside his own class 
had hitherto been difficult—and even within it they had their special 
problems. He has married twice. He writes of these and related 
private matters with delicacy as well as candour, and it may be 
that such passages of his narrative will command the greatest respect 
from his readers. I suspect that everyone who reads the book will 
think kindlier of the author afterwards. I know that my own 
admiration has been quickened. MAURICE CRANSTON. 


Forty to One 


The People of South Africa. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. 
203.) 

Few writers are better equipped to present an up-to-date picture 
of South Africa’s complex and ever-changing problems than Mrs. 
Millin, who in 1926 published a very readable survey of South 
Africa from the arrival of Jan Van Riebeeck at the Cape of Good 
Hope down to our own times. The South African scene changes 
very rapidly and much water has run down the Vaal River— 
“this dun-coloured river,- which most truly symbolises South 
Africa "—since 1934, the date of the second edition of The South 
Africans. Four-fifths of the contents of The People of South Africa 
are new. 

To all who are interested in Africa’s “terrific potential” this 


(Constable. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Chief Inspector of Factories: Report for 1949 


Widespread and growing interest in working conditions in indus- 
try, and industrial expansion to meet the needs of the export 
drive and the defence programme, are reflected in the increasing 
demands made upon the factory inspectorate for advice and 
guidance. The report describes their work during the year 

(Cmd. 8155) 4s. 6d. (4s. 9d.) 


Administration of the Sudan 


Report for 1948, a year when the politically-conscious Sudanese 
turned his attention to home affairs and the activities preceding 
the setting up of the new Legislative Assembly and Executive 
Council. The report deals with all aspects of the life of the 
country—political, economic and cultural. 
(Cmd. 8181) 5s. 6d. (5s. 9d.) 


Economic Survey for 1951 


The fifth in the series, the survey for 1951 deals with the changgs 
in the nation’s economic life to be expected as a result of the 
rearmament drive and the worid-wide shortage of raw materials. 
(Cmd. 8195) Is. (1s. 1d.) 


Prices in brackets include postage 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 ; 429 Oxford Street, London, W.1 (Post 
Orders : P.O. Box No. 569, London, S.E.1); 13a Castle Street, Edinburgh, 2 ; 
39 King Street, Manchester, 2 ; 2 Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3 ; 1 St. Andrews 
Crescent, Cardiff; Tower Lane, Bristol, 1; 80 Chichester Street, Belfast ; 
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NEW BOOKS 
FOR 


£3-7-G! 


We recently published particulars of a subscriber to The 
Times Library ‘Guaranteed’ Service who had borrowed 
110 new books during the course ofa year. Since then 
several subscribers have bettered the record—including one 
who in 12 months has borrowed over 150 new books for a 
subscription of £3 7s. 6d. Even better value for money ! 
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The Great Escape PAUL BRICKHILL 
@ ‘ Gets hold of the reader’s nerves and emotions and won't let go—l 
cannot imagine 1951 will produce a more thrilling book of personal 
experience.’—Sunday Times. 

@ ‘One of the finest books I have ever read. I warn you. You won’t 
be able to put it down.’—B.B.C. 





@ ‘One of the most un-put-downable stories of the war.’—Observer. 
@ ‘Achieves what, at first impression, seems impossible . . . I found 


myself putting it down almost literally to get my breath.’—Daily Telegraph. 
Fully Illustrated. 10/6 


The Far Lands JAMES NORMAN HALL 
In his new novel, the author of Mutiny of the Bounty tells the colourful 
story of how the ancestors of to-day’s Polynesian islanders sailed out across 
the Pacific, in open canoes, seeking their predestined homeland. 12/6 


The Letters of Ezra Pound edited by D. D. PAIGE 
Poets must read this important book. It will fascinate all who are 
interested in literature and literary people. Pound was the friend and 
adviser of many famous writers, who emerge in a new and intimate light 
from his letters. 25/- 


The ABC. of Reading EZRA POUND 
Stimulating advice on what to read and how to read it, copiously illustrated 
by quotations from many sources. Re-issue. 8/6 


Selected Writings of Mahatma Gandhi 

edited by RONALD DUNCAN 
The essence of the great mystic’s teachings, together with excerpts from 
his diary, unpublished in England, and a most illuminating correspondence 
between Gandhi and Lord Linlithgow, as well as an account of the author’s 
stay with Gandhi in India. 12/6 


Our Lady’s Tumbler RONALD DUNCAN 
This new verse-play by the author of This Way to the Tomb was com- 
missioned by the Salisbury Committee for the Festival of Britain, and will 
be performed in Salisbury Cathedral this Summer. 8/6 





The Great Within MAURICE COLLIS 


| A welcome re-issue of ‘a scholarly account of the relations, up to the fall 
of the Ch’ing dynasty, of China with the West; but a scholarly account 
written with so much humour and so much understanding that the book 
will probably be read at a sitting.’—Field. Well illustrated. 25/- 


The Faber Gallery 


New Titles: BRUEGEL by Trenchard Cox. RUBENS by Anthony 
Bertram. With 10 colour plates. Each 8/6 





English Husbandry ROBERT TROW-SMITH 


| A stimulating study of our farming heritage from earliest days, its 
| development and future. Fully illustrated. 18/- 
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book can be strongly recommended, for the author deals at length 
with racial and population problems and makes her survey most 
readable. The main theme of The People of South Africa is, of 
course, how the relations between white and black are to be placed 
on a satisfactory footing; upon the solution of that question the 
fate of civilisation may well hang. The author takes the thorn 
tree—wag-'n-bietiie, “ wait-a-bit.” a familiar sight in the South 
African landscape (so called because the name in Afrikaans implies 
that the thorns on the trees catch at one and make one stop)—as a 
symbol round which to emphasise the urgency of the problem. 
South Africa has no longer time to “ wait a bit”; the black man 
has struck his tents and is on the march. 


The last half of the book gives the impression that there has been 
a certain amount of haste in its proof-reading. The final illness 
and death of General Smuts—”“ the greatest of all South Africans ” 
—is movingly and adequately dealt with, but on several pages there 
are references to him in the present tense. For instance, on page 
198 we find: “General Smuts extends, to any guest he has the 
time to see in his corrugated iron house, the hospitality he himself 
so naturally receives from the world’s princes and premiers.” On 
page 216: “For voting purposes the Jews are classed with the 
English. This is because they follow General Smuts, who has been 
their undeviating friend for half a century.” Three paragraphs 
below the author writes in the past tense: “ But General Smuts 
represented that tradition” I hope this is not captious criticism, 
but Mrs. Millin, the biographer of Smuts and Rhoges, has taught 
us to expect a high standard in her work. 


The People of South Africa is an indispensable aid to the study 
of the Union's problems. When the early Dutch settlers arrived to 
establish “a fort, a vegetable garden, a cattle fold and a trading- 
station ” for their ships on the way to the East Indies, they found 
the Bushmen and the Hottentots “ no doubt the real South Africans. 
But they will not compete for the title; they are all dead.” The 
reader of Mrs. Millin’s book may well agree with Anthony Trollope, 
who visited South Africa in 1877 and wrote: “South Africa is a 
country of black men—and not of white men. It has been so; it is 
so and it will be so.” If at times the two and half million whites 
south of the Zambesi seem to forget the tenets of democracy, 
where the majority rules, can we wonder at their determination to 
safeguard their future and their way of life? In the whole of 
Africa there are forty Africans to every white. The European 
can adopt one of at least three policies: (1) total assimilation, 
(2) total separation, or (3) establish “a native life among Europeans 
running parallel to theirs.” Even if the Europeans adopt a policy 
of Apartheid or separation, what if the African refuses to remain 
behind an iron curtain? The African is beginning—with outside 
help—to realise his power, and he “has been started on the road 
and will not go back.” 


In both North and South America the effects of miscegenation 
can be seen. Even in the past half-century the average citizen in 
the United States has become, in this writer's view, decidedly 
darker in hue than was his parent. Indeed there are some who 
fear that North America will sooner or later be populated by a 
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coffee-coloured race, perhaps as dark as the redskin. The Europeans 
in South Africa remember General Smuts’s words and feel the 
need of having a care lest some day “little brown children may 
play among the ruins of the Union Government buildings.” After 
laying down Mrs. Millin’s book, the reader will, I think, be less 
inclined to dogmatise about South African problems. Perhaps this 
was the author's object. If present demographic tendencies con- 
tinue, the ratio of Europeans to the total population of the world 
will be much smaller than it is at present. The white races must 
become more fecund or perish. That is the drama of survival taking 
place in South Africa. EVELYN WRENCH 


The Northern Heights 


London : The Northern Reaches. By Robert Colville, (Hale. 1s.) 


Ir is a little melancholy to have to write of a book which is on 
balance definitely good that it might have been so very much better, 
yet that is the only verdict to pass on Mr. Colville’s contribution 
to the London section of the County Series. His subject, particu- 
larly Hampstead and Highgate, is full of interest and his knowledge 
of it is extensive. He writes, moreover, in such a way as to 
stimulate the reader irresistibly to go exploring for himself. He is 
full of attractive and out-of-the-way bits of information—as that 
Cecily Rhodes’ ancestors once farmed the area now covered by 
Euston Station ; that St. Pancras was built primarily for the beer 
traffic from Burton, and that the vertical measurements of one of its 
levels were fixed by the height of beer-barrels ; or that Boadicea is 
alleged to have been buried under what is now Platform 10 at 
King’s Cross. The origins of street- or district-names—such as 
Admiral’s House or Flask Walk: or the derivation of Camden 
Town from the well-known Chief Justice Pratt who, when raised to 
the peerage, took the title of Camden in memory of William Camden, 
the famous author of Britannia, and then built a house in the district 
that is now London N.W.1—furnish illuminating glimpses of past 
history at every turn. 

For all this and much else Mr. Colville must be commended—and 
remain commended in spite of faults which are not only numerous 
but avoidable. In the first place the book should have been brought 
up to date before publication. A volume declared to be “ First 
published 1951” ought not to be allowed to speak of “ St. Mary- 
lebone Station, now owned by the L.N.E.R.,” or to discuss other 
railway matters in terms of the pre-British Railways era. There 
are other similar cases of “ dating.” What is more serious is the use 
Mr. Colville makes of his space. He has 250 pages available and is 
obviously full of interesting matter which he could have added (there 
is no mention, for example, of those attractive survivals Park Village 
East and Park Village West, or of Dr. Crippen, who brought such 
stimulating notoriety to his neighbourhood). Yet at least forty 
or fifty of the pages he has filled might have been spared without 
the smallest loss. Vice is no doubt more interesting than virtue, 
but to devote close on ten pages to a detailed description of 
Holloway Prison, which is a national institution with no more than 
a purely fortuitous connection with North London (and another 
six to Pentonville), and accord to Miss Buss and the North London 
Collegiate School, which sprang direct from the soil of North 
London, just eleven lines, is to give vice something more, or virtue 
something less, than its due. In the same way the pages <evoted to 
the history and past programmes of the Embassy Theezire and the 
Regent’s Park Open-Air Theatre make a quite inordinate demand 
on the space available. 

Errors are not numerous, but it is clearly Professor Henry 
Morley’s (not Professor John Morley’s) books that were bought by 
the Hampstead Central Library in 1895, and it is surprising that no 
mention is made of H. G. Wells among distinguished residents in 
Church Row. But the outstanding solecism, the credit for which 
must be disputed between author and printer, is the reference twice 
in one paragraph to “the great Pischenporf™; and it is strange 
enough that Mr. Colville, having mentioned that the great scholar 
whom I will take leave to write as Tischendorf presented the Codex 
Sinaiticus to the Czar some ninety years ago. should omit to add 
that that priceless document was acquired by the British Govern- 
ment from the Soviet Government in 1925 and now lies in the 
British Museum—not a mile outside Mr. Colville’s area—side by 
side with the equally priceless Codex Alexandrinus 

I hope Mr. Colville’s book will sell fast enough for him to produce 
a considerably revised edition at an early date—with a much less 
flagrantly jejune index. WILSON Harris. 
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LUTHER’S PROGRESS 


TO THE DIET OF WORMS 1521 


by Gorpon Rupp 








‘This highly intelligent book is a sound 
introduction to a great controversial subject.’ 
—Time and Tide. 9s net 


CHRIST AND TIME 


by OscaR CULLMANN 


‘The book is a major work of biblical 
theology, full of sound exegesis and pene- 
trating insight.’—Church Times. 18s net 








THE GOSPEL OF GOD 
by ANDERS NYGREN 


The Bishop of Lund presents his reflections 
on the gospel committed to the care of the 
Church. és net 
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TODAY 


Few phrases are more final—more exasperating—than the words 
“Sold out.” But a firm order today with your newsagent, or an 
annual subscription, will secure your regular copy of HISTORY 
ToDAY—and save you from disappointment. The April number is 
on sale today. 
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contributors are experts whose aim is to interpret the events of the | 


past and relate them to the problems of today. 
is profusely illustrated with prints and photographs. 


Contributors to the April issue include Arthur Waley, Julian 
Huxley, Sir Henry Bashford and others. 


You can obtain History Topay from your usual newsagent or bookseller, 
or by annual subscription of 30/- from: 
HISTORY TODAY, 72 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


The magazine | 


NOW PUBLISHED 
THE HARVARD 
DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 


WILLI APEL 


Includes a thorough list of definitions and articles on technical 
subjects, with many musical illustrations. 
£2 2s. net 


INTRODUCTION TO A 
SCIENCE OF MYTHOLOGY 


C. G. JUNG and C. KERENYI 
The authors discover the meaning and function of myths and 


our need for them. 
Illustrated 25s. net 


TANDALLA 
COUNT AHLEFELDT BILLE 
Chief Game Warden of Denmark 


Tandalla is the native name for the rare Greater Kudu. This 

book is a study of native and wild life in Kenya and Tanganyika, 

and records the important Danish Scientific Expedition of 1947. 
Illustrated 25s. net 


WAR AND HUMAN PROGRESS 


JOHN U. NEF 
Traces the slow collapse of the old limitations on war— 
Christianity, Platonism, craftsmanship—and suggests the lines 
which a change of thought must follow. 
35s. net 


MAN IN THE MODERN AGE 
KARL JASPERS 


New and corrected edition of a book which caused consider- 
able controversy when it was first published in Germany. 
12s. 6d. net 


TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK 
JOHN STUART MILL 


AND HARRIET TAYLOR 


Their Friendship and Subsequent Marriage 
Edited by F. A. HAYEK 
Mill once wrote: “‘ Were it possible in a memoir to have the 
formation and growth of a mind like hers portrayed, to do so 
would be as valuable a benefit to mankind as was ever 
conferred by a biography.” 
Illustrated 18s. net 


THE MIND OF HENRY FUSELI 


Selections from his Writings 
with an Introductory Study 
EUDO C. MASON 
The first study of the writings of Fuseli who, as a literary 
character, was known in his day to all Europe. 
Illustrated 25s. net 
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Contentious Personalities 


Two Frenchmen: Pierre Laval and Charles de Gaulle. 
Thomson. (Cresset Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts is a most useful book to the general reader, for the raising 
of problems rather than the solving of them. It raises problems 
without stating them in exact terms, for the terms in which the 
problems should be stated are as yet not definite enough. The 
future alone will make the meaning of some past events clear. 
After more than a year’s residence in France, | am obliged to see 
that the great majority of French people have not made up their 
minds yet about either Laval or General de Gaulle. The coming 
elections in France will be a great turning-point—and according 
to that event we shall be able to say, in part, who was right or 
who was wrong in what. Add to this uncertainty the two larger, 
though not deeper, problems of Soviet aggression and German 
rearmament—and who can pass judgement on the past ? 

To see Laval merely as a scoundrel is far too simple an idea. 
Mr. Thomson does not make that mistake. Laval was also one 
of the sharpest political intellects of our time, and a man of 
extraordinary will-power. Shooting him was one of those 
symbolical gestures that a nation has to make from time to time— 
not out of a love of justice as such, but in order to make it clear 
to the world where that nation stands. “The worst legacy of 
Vichy,” writes Mr. Thomson, “ was the bitterness and fratricidal 
strife which haunted French national life for three or four years 
after liberation.” That is very true—but I regret to say that this 
bitterness is not yet over; nor is the fratricidal strife. The chaos 
in French politics is due to those very deep causes rather than to 
the usual superficial squabbles. Practically all parties fight their 
battles on pretences which cover evil things. Mr. Thomson 
reports, aptly, the Gaullist Minister of Justice, M. Teitgen, as 
having said: “I know very well all that M. Laval has done for his 
country.” Possibly “what M. Laval has done for his country ” 
will be assessed by the number of Communist votes at the next 
elections in France. 

The case of General de Gaulle is likely to be judged by historians 
@®cording to the issue of the same event. Mr. Thomson states 
both sides of that case, for and against, with great impartiality 
and clarity, and concludes (p. 239): “It would be rash to predict 
that de Gaulle has no political future in France.” He points out 
that the success or failure of the “ Third Force "—that political 
caucus which is neither Communist nor Gaullist, but, apart from 
that, has no common substance—will be the nation’s judgement 
on General de Gaulle. And that again brings us to the next elec- 
tions—and to what may happen after that. 

Mr. Thomson's epilogue goes—I think—to the heart of the 
matter: he points out that both de Gaulle and Laval were men 
of strong family ties, and both show “a readiness to cling unto 
death to the choice that has once been made and to accept the 
consequences of that choice with courage.” This leads, says Mr. 
Thomson, both to anarchy and to resilience. Thus French anarchy, 
or tyranny in France, is usually interpreted wrongly abroad, 
especially in England. Democracy in France is partly chaotic, 
being the bastard product of a tendency to anarchy countered by a 
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APRIL 123, 1991 
tendency to autocracy. But perhaps that is a general state of things 
in mankind, only more visible perhaps in France than elsewhere 
So let no one throw stones. 
This book therefore makes most fruitful as well as interesting 
reading, and will enable many puzzled English people to under. 
stand a little more of what may be coming to pass in France. 
DENIS Saurat. 


These Yellow Sands 


Seaside England. By Ruth Manning-Sanders. (Batsford. 1s.) 

Tue shades of the founders of the seaside cult—the medical men 
Floyer, Wittie, Baynard, Russell, who, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries advocated the, at first, dual sacrament of seq. 
drinking and sea-bathing—must surely be gratified by the recent 
growth of a whole corpus of ritual histories. Miss Manning. 
Sanders’s is at least the fifth book about English holidays and the 
seaside to appear since the war. It is perhaps the best. It avoids 
the. acute facetiousness which the subject seems to impose on some 
writers, and yet its thorough study of the development of \the 
seaside habit is as lighthearted as that annual excursion has come 
to be, now that the arduous medicinal observances of its early 
years are almost forgotten. j 

Miss Manning-Sanders comments ably upon the canon of the 
medical founders; and in describing how all round our island 
coastal fishing villages transformed themselves into “ resorts,” after 
the pattern of the earlier inland spas, to accommodate what seemed, 
by the beginning of the nineteenth century, the whole population 
thirsting to “rush into the sea,” she mingles gaiety with valuable 
social history. One might object that she does not, even for the 
teeming Victorian years, dig far below the level of the prosperous 
middle-class holidaymaker ; and she hardly lays enough stress on 
the connection between the spreading of the railways and the 
opening up, for holiday purposes, of new tracts of coastline. But 
her account of the habits and costumes of two centuries of bathers 
is the most comprehensive yet. In her reading, she has scooped 
into her net several new seashore specimens. She has found, for 
instance, an admirable source-book in the late-Victorian Spon’s 
Household Manual, with its unfeeling remark that “ bathing-dresses 
for matrons may be made in almost any style, however elaborate 
or heavy.” 

In dealing with the first revelation of the bathing-machine, Miss 
Manning-Sanders skirts warily round the nctorious pitfalls of the 
Setterington Heresy. (Dissenters from the general belief that the 
Quaker, Benjamin Beale of Margate, in 1753 conceived the idea 
of the first machine, base their claim for its earlier manifestation, 
in the north, on an engzaving by Setterington of the Scarborough 
beach in 1736. But the wheeled sentry-box there depicted is by 
no means the high, horse-drawn, seagoing vessel which crowded our 
shores from Beale’s time almost up to the period of the 1914 war.) 

The iconography of the earliest seaside epoch is necessarily 
restricted and by now somewhat rigid, but the obvious has here 
been skilfully avoided, and the illustrations are specially rich for 
the later Victorian and Edwardian periods. Though it may be 
argued that all fashions spring from Paris, it is not quite playing 
the game, in a book with this title, to include as an indication of 
children’s beach costumes of the ’seventies a plate which is mani- 
festly French, from its alien-type tents and beach-huts to a child's 
bucket labelled “Le Havre.” CHRISTOPHER MARSDEN. 


How to be Human Though Female 


The Art of Being a Woman. By Amabe! Williams-Ellis. (Bodley 
Head, 7s. 6d.) 

Tue middle years of this century are producing a curious and as 
yet unnamed social phenomenon: a genuine feminist movement. 
What went by that name fifty years ago was not, of course, 4 
feminist movement at all; it was a masculinist movement, a drive 
to liberate the masculine potentialities which every woman possesses 
in greater or lesser degree and whose suppression, through circum- 
stances or deliberately framed institutions, causes loss to society, 
distortion to the personalities of both sexes, and, to a minority of 
women, genuine and acute unhappiness. That movement was an 
excellent and indispensable thing; but with its emphasis on the 
masculine, in its inevitable reflection of the outstandingly masculine 
personalities and values of the pioneers, it took very little account 
of the femaleness and femininity of those whom it set out to liberate. 

The reaction against masculinism is not to be confused—as some 
masculinists are very ready to confuse it—with a stampede back 
to Kinder, Kirche, Kiiche. The new feminists, the genuine feminists, 
do not want to return to suppression and atrophy ; they aspire— 
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“ The daily increasing health that 
these shoes give constitutes their 
chief claim to consideration and 


their right to universal use.” 






@ Sir Herbert Barker, the world 
renowned manipulative surgeon 
who originally designed these shoes 
wrote : 

“During the many years that I 
practised, the damage done by 
badly fitted brought 
home to me by numberless cases 
of foot deformation, and if I can 


shoes was 


persuade the whole world to wear 
the shoe I designed for perfect 
foot-comfort, it will be one of the 
best services I have rendered to 
humanity.” 

The Sir Herbert Barker shoe is 
supplied and fitted by experts who 
are proud to fit good shoes. If 
you do not know your nearest 
distributor please write to us for 
his address. 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoes 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


NORVIC SHOE CO. LTD 


Bert. 7 


NORTHAMPTON 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions in income 


for a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income for 
(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. tax.) 


Enquire for details at your age 
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Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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Cyril Falls discusses the 


problem of Rearming the 


Protessor 
Germons. 
Jean Schlumberger, one of the founders 
of the Nouvelle Revue Fran a 
the Vieux Colombier, gives his Ri col- 


ise and 
lee ions of André Gide, Pierre Seghers, 
publisher and poet, writes a Letter fiom 
Paris. 
tal of 


thing new from Paris 


Though Rome is now the capi- 
eulture, there is always some- 
as, lor imstance. 
things. 
Pritchet’ writes on Stendhal’s 
last unfinished political novel, Lucien 
Lruwen. Ramon Faraldo, the Spanish 
ritic, describes, in Don Juan and Dali, 
4 revolutionary treatment of a tradi- 
tional play A poem, 
written in and on India. Didymus, is 
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contributed, by Louis MacNeice. There 


are also many other articles, and short 
stories by Bernard Malamud and John 
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SELLING TO 


AUSTRALIA 
and NEW ZEALAND? 


If you are interested in this trade or in the 
development of industry in these Dominions, 
you will find it worth while to visit Stand W .16 
at the British Industries Fair (Earls Court). 
The Bank of Australasia has set up an inform- 
ation centre there, at which a fully qualified 
staff, including representatives from Australia 


and New Zealand, will do their best to answer 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 


Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
G. C. COWAN 
263 Strand, London, W.C.2 
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Langdale Estate covers 25 acres of 
woodland tarn and beck in an ideal 
centre for walking, climbing or 
motoring. It has the very comfort-; 
able Pillar Hotel and Beckside, the 
Gateway Guest House and sleeping 
cabins in the grounds. There are 
squash and tennis courts and a swim- 
ming pool, or utter quiet and sec- 
lusion. Terms are from 4} gns. to 
8 gns. a week with special reductions 
out of the season. 

Write for illustrated brochure to : T. Whittle 


LANGDALE 


ESTATE 
Near Ambleside, Westmorland. 
Grasmere 82 
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ambitious creatures—to be. completely human. Between Nature 
and economics they need all the help they can get; and not least 
the kind of sane, realistic and humorous analysis of their predica- 
ment which Mrs. Williams-Ellis providés. Hers is a wise and 
well-informed little book full of widely based knowledge of human 
nature and appreciation of human. problems, practical and psycho- 
logical ; and its conclusions are all what scientists call operational, 
practical means to an end. It falls into four sections One, for 
background, on “ What is Expected of Women,” is a witty and well- 
chosen survey of real and ideal feminine types and of feminine 
aspirations and achievements ; the second, entitled “ Personal Prob- 
lems,”. is a sensible, down-to-earth development of the theme 
“know thyself "—an encouragement, coupled with practical advice 
on methods, to discover beneath the surface of habit one’s genuine 
psychological assets and needs. The third, “We are Not Alone,” 
widens the scope of the argument to include a survey of community 
pressures and opportunities, the formation of the social climate 
which determines woman's réle but can also be modified by means 
particularly accessible to women; the last, “ Action Now,” shows 
the lines on which, in the light of self-knowledge and an objective 
appraisal of circumstances,-any individual woman may hope to do 
something about her personal aspirations towards complete 
humanity. 

Some people will probably sniff At_ The Art of Being a Woman 
and call it superficial ; magazine stuff. So, in a way, it is; but that 
is, after all, the form in which most people do seek enlightenment. 
Mrs. Williams-Ellis does not suffer from the highbrow delusion that 
no work on a social topic can be valuable unless addressed strictly 
to a Third Programme audience. True that one sometimes recog- 
nises, reading her easily flowing, simply worded, woman-to-woman 
prose, a touch of that awful cosiness which fellow-sufferers know 
as the occupational disease of the Woman's Hour broadcaster ; but 
it is astonishingly rare. And if she is addressing primarily the 
woman's magazine public, she has much to say which the most 
austere intellectual could read with profit. To any holder of an 
honours degree now undergoing her trial by intensive domesticity 
and repining, over the sink, at rusted skills and lost chances, this 
book is most fervently recommended. “If only ”—so one says 
to oneself of a few books in a lifetime—*“ if only I had read this 
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retiring next month. 


“Lucky chap to be able 


to alfiord it! 


Not lucky, really — just sensible. He had 
a Scottish Mutual Personal Pension Policy 
easily paid for from his annual income. 
Now he will enjoy a reasonable standard 
Write for 


of living in his retirement. 


further details to: 


The Seottish Mutual 


Assurance Society Lid. 


Dept. C, 109 St. Vincent 


Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
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” 


ten years ago ! The Art of Being a Woman is, to the Present 
reviewer, emphatically such a book. Honor Croome. 


Fiction 
Beetle’s Career. By Ronald Fraser. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
A Chair by the Fire. By Kendall Mitchell. (Hamish Hamilton 
108. 6d.) ; 
Meg. By Theodora Keogh. 
The Beckoning Shore. 
10S. éd.) , 
The Wonder That Would Be. 


Stoughton. 
o 


9S. 6d.) 
(Angus and Robertson, 


(Peter Davies. 
By E. V. Timms. 


By John Fisher. (Hodder ang 


10s. 6d.) 


RONALD FRASER’S Marriage in Heaven was one of the pleasantey 
romantic novels of the ’thirties. Writers hate few things more thap 
wistful regret that they should have deserted a strain they haye 
outgrown, but good romantic novels are so sadly rare today ang 
fantasies so plentiful. Still even a fantasy, if it is by Mr. Fraser 
has its compensations, and Beetle’s Career, his latest, has many 
Beetle is a Brain, a fine scientific Brain, without enough imagination 
to develop a morality but just enough to realise he lacks one 
Indeed, this lack is forcibly clarified for him by a machine of his 
own invention which photographs the soul, and to which he j 
continually resorting as some people periodically retest themselvg 
on some such quiz as “ Have You a Noble Personality ? ” or “Ar 
You Attractive to the Opposite Sex?” But the chances of Beetk 
developing a really photogenic soul would seem to be small, since 
the invention on which he most prides himself, the invention. by 
which he will make himself master of all, is a weapon of total dis 
integration. His third invention, and his most charming, is a means 
of pyrotechnically displaying sonorous phantoms across the skies, 
With these three inventions, with an enchanting wife and a Roman 
Catholic priest for a friend, Beetle struggles for his soul. As always 
Mr. Fraser is at his best when describing colours, textures, rooms 
that people have made beautiful ; as far as plot and development 
go, this is not one of his better books, but it is original and 
witty, and offers much thoughtful pleasure. 

A Chair by the Fire is a touching and pathetic book, something 
that might have been no more than a popular magazine story, and 
yet oddly is. It is about David, down from Yale, working in an 
advertising agency in New York, and then throwing up his glittering 
prospects to spend a year in Europe and develop his gifts asa 
painter. Just before he goes he meets Sand (a very magazine-story 
name), the daughter of a rich liberal and herself nearly a Com- 
munist. Both recognise simplicity and integrity in the other and 
fall in love, but when Sand wants her happy ending right away, 
David knows exactly what further development he needs and wants 
to pursue this before making final decisions. Before he sails, Sand 
finds what David always knew, that the answer to the evils of 
materialism lies in respect for the individual and happy family 
life. (Sad that Americans go through such literary anguish to 
discover what we take for granted here—or is that too smug ?) The 
book has several minor merits like interesting characters, a decent 
prose, and some witty descriptions of the materialism to be shunned, 
but where it unconsciously achieves its effect is in the naive idealism 
of youth that shines through it all. 

Meg shows a different and very much nastier side of America. 
Of its kind it’s very well done, with sensitive descriptions of many 
maladjusted and distasteful people, but what a depressing and 
morbid nastiness the whole thing adds up to! 

The Beckoning Shore is a sort of minor Fanny by Gaslight about 
Australia and more particularly Sydney in 1836. Elizabeth Holley, 
friendless at home, goes out as a governess, is shipwrecked, picked 
up by a convict ship, suffers innumerable hardships and finally 
finds happiness. The historical information incidentally imparted 
is overwhelming. Most of it, particularly that dealing with the social 
conditions in this dump for England’s criminal misfits, is absorbing, 
though Mr. Timms cannot forbear to impart to us every detail 
he has gleaned in the course of his research. If just a little of this 
encyclopaedic outpouring is skipped, here is a full, tempestuous, 
continuously interesting novel for people who can take a very gfeal 
deal of cruelty, violence and vice. 

The Wonder That Would Be, also historical, is on a calmer plane, 
and deals with three generations of a family, each absorbed by 
the problems of aviation. As for the last book, much research 
has been done, but here no one with an initial interest in the 
subject will find it a whit too much. Fathers who have finished 
the book may well hand it down to aeronautically-minded schoolboy 
sons. MARGHANITA LASKL 
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An experiment with BARNEYS may lead you to the true, deep, 
lasting friendship of the pipe—one of life’s simplest, yet greatest joys. 
Kent 
“When I was 20 I bought a pipe and tried nearly every brand of tobacco that 
kind friends recommended, was finally deciding to give up the pipe in disgust, 
when I read one of your characteristic advertisements. I’ve smoked Barneys 

ever since, and will continue to do so. 
“You describe it correctly —The Ideal Tobacco.” 


The original letter can be inspected at, and further enquiries addressed to, 
Barneys Sales Bureau, 24, Holborn, London, E.C.1. 


Smokers abroad can arrange for regular personal aE, ex-bond and British Duty Free, 
im 2b. parcels, to many lands, but not as a te all. 


% Panchbowle (//!), Barneys (medium) and Parsons Pleasure (m/d), Home Prices 4/5d. o2° 
(321) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Bath Lane Factory, Newcastle upon Tyne. @ 
















In Nigeria a textile machine goes into action. A British 
Insurance Company covered its journey to West Africa, covers 
it through its working life, covers the new factory and all 
its staff. A new-born industry is safely cradled! 


British Insurance Companies 
back World Enterprise 


Issued by the British Insuronce Association 
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Shorter 


The Legislatures of Ceylon, 1928-1948. 
(Faber. 18s.) 


IN pursuit of colonial political advancement 
the British Government can draw upon 
Ceylon experience for object lessons more 
encouraging than those provided by the 
Indian sub-continent, which was partitioned 
some six months before the neighbouring 
island was freed from Whitehall control. 
The leaders of the first Asian colony to 
become a Dominion adhered to strictly 
constitutional means. No civil disobedience 
or terrofism and no imprisonment of leaders 
darkened the successive stages. There were 
minority problems, but political freedom 
came without the sombre accompaniment 
of mass communal murder and the migra- 
tion of vast numbers of panic-stricken 
refugees. It follows that in the competent 
hands of Mr. Namasivayam, a member of 
the Tamil minority, this survey of the 
stages of development and account of the 
present constitution is of special value. It 
is included in the Studies of Colonial Legis- 
latures planned by Nuffield College under 
the skilled editorship of Miss Margery 
Perham, for whose advice, criticism and 
constructive ideas the author makes 
warm acknowledgement. The study mostly 
consists of a description of the Donough- 
more Constitution, which was in operation 
for 17 years and provided for universal 
suffrage and dyarchy. The administration 
was in the hands of the Governor, aided by 
a State Council which dealt with administra- 
tive as well as legislative matters, with 
groups of departments in charge of seven 
popularly elected Ministers and _ three 
Officers of State. This experiment contri- 
buted much to the political experience 
which paved the way to Dominionhood. 
The fact that since then, in marked contrast 
to India and Pakistan, Ceylon politics have 
seldom figured in our newspapers is in itself 
a testimony to the smooth working of the 
Constitution under the  statesmanlike 
guidance of the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Senanayake. FRANK BROWN. 


By W. H. Murray. 


ay S. Namasivayam. 


Undiscovered Scotland. 
(Dent. 18s.) 


ROCK-CLIMBERS are worse post-mortem 
bores than golfers, as anyone knows who has 
stayed at Glenbrittle or Burnthwaite. Theirs 
is a specialised agony or delight at which 
the non-initiate stares without comprehen- 
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Notices 


sion ; it follows that only rock-climbers can 
read with real enjoyment a catalogue of 
belays, pitches, slabs, lie-backs and all the 
rest of it. On the other hand, any intelli- 
gent reader can enjoy an enthusiast writing 
on his subject provided he has skill enough 
to communicate his own informing delight. 
This skill Mr. Murray certainly possesses. 
His Undiscovered Scotland (a rather pre- 
tentious title) consists of accounts of a 
number of rock and snow climbs which had 
never been done before, and need never— 
the lay reader will think—have been done at 
all. But Mr. Murray's enthusiasm and 
delight are not to be missed He does not 
succeed in putting the beauty, the magic, the 
x of the mountains into words—no one ever 
has—but he does get near enough to earn a 
salute from all who have made a sifilar 
attempt. His attractive text, something in 
the manner of Whymper, is enriched by 
some heart-stirring photographs, and he has 
been liberal with maps and sketches. Like 
so many west-of-Scotland climbers. he 
neglects the crags of the Cairngorms but 
perhaps he would say that these were not 
sufficiently “ undiscovered.” And he disarms 
one by allowing—as few rock-climbers have 
the humanity to do—that those who climb 
mountains -by the less arduous routes do 
after all get something out of it ; much the 
same thing, in fact, as he does. H. B. 


The Future of 


George Goyder. 


IF this book had been called The Future of 
Private Business it would have been better 
named. There is nothing about enterprise 
in it. Its thesis is that the existing British 
Company Law should be amended so as to 
impose upon companies obligations not only 
to their shareholders but also to their 
workers, the community and the consumer. 
That such obligations should exist and 
should be recognised is obvious. What is 
not obvious is the reason why company law 
should be completely reformed to secure 
for them legal recognition in a new form. 
All the elements to which Mr. Goyder refers 
have their interests protected in some form 
by existing law. In any case no company 
can consistently ignore those interests and 
survive. And if any company is determined 
to do just that it cannot be prevented from 
committing suicide by Act of Parliament. To 
do Mr. Goyder justice he recognises all these 


Private Enterprise. By 
(Blackwell. 9s. 6d.) 


TELEPHONE 2730! (20 LINES) 


1951 


objections at one point or another in ‘his 
book. When he says “ No change in law of 
in company structure can, of itself, bring 
about a new spirit in industry ” he is Speak. 
ing the plain truth. But, since he does say 
it, it js difficult to see what the book is ail 
about. The explanation certainly does not 
lie in his neat opposite statement that 
“neither can a new spirit in industry come 
about without a change in law and company 
structure,” for that statement is nonsensical, 
The trouble about Mr. Goyder’s new order, 
which he describes as an order containing 
elements of both Capitalism and Socialism, 
is that it does nothing to help, and could 
do a great deal to hinder, the one element 
without which neither Capitalism nor 
Socialism can succeed—enterprise. W. T, 


Selected Poems of John Clare. Edited by 
Geofirey Grigson. (Muses Library. Routledge 
& Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d.) 


SINCE Arthur Symons'’s selection of the poems 
of John Clare was published in 1908, there 
has been no popular edition of the work of 
this poet. The two volumes edited by Mr, 
Edmund Blunden and Mr. Alan Porter in 
the ‘twenties have long since been out of 
print, whilst Mr. Tibble’s “ double-decker,” 
“monument” edition is not a convenient 
companion on a walk. Following upon his 
Poems of John Clare’s Madness (1949), Mr. 
Grigson’s selection for the new Muses 
Library is all the more timely and welcome. 
Clare’s apotheosis stil! proceeds apace. 
From peasant-minstrel—as the nineteenth 
century saw him—he has come to be 
generally recognised as England’s most 
lyrical “ naturalist” poet. In his introduc- 
tion to the present volume Mr. Grigson 
proves eager to establish even higher claims 
for Clare. Answering the _ contention 
(originally Mr. Middleton Murry’s) that 
Clare did not develop his thought, Mr. 
Grigson seeks to demonstrate the working 
of a visionary process in the poet. The pro- 
ducts of this faculty he locates, for the most 
part, in 1844—Clare’s third year in North- 
ampton Asylum. Of the mental condition in 
which these were composed Mr. Grigson 
writes, “ Before his mind lost its power com- 
pletely, his ideas of nature, love, creative joy, 
freedom and eternity had developed and had 
informed that small number of poems which 
raise him so far above the mere ‘ naturalist’ 
of his common reputation.” Along with 
fifty-odd more objective pieces, this book 
contains forty-five poems written during 
Clare’s years of madness. 
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help her 
to help 
herself... 


She is not seeking charity. We enable 
her to overcome her disability by training 
her to make artificial flowers. For this 
she receives official standard wages, 
which enable her to contribute towards 
her keep. The heavy cost of maintaining 
the home and workshops, however, is 
more than can be provided by our 
crippled women, 


We need the help of sympathetic 
souls to bridge this gap as well as to 
support our long established work among 
needy children. 





Please send your gift, however small, to the Treasurer, . 


Grooms Crippleage 


Dept. 2, Edgware Way, Edgware, Middlesex. 





John Groom’s Crippleage is not State aided, It is registered in 
accordance with the National Assistance Act, 1948 
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CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 
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g Be 8 Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E.11 
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CROSSWORD No. 621 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 


solution of 
April 24th. 


this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 


must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 


10. 
13. 


17. 
21. 


22. 


24. 
. Much coveted, even if the grapes are 
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. They are pieced together for warmth. 


. Wasteful as well as risky in view of 


. The amusing Muse. (6.) 
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. Gather a 
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15. A tart’s become a turnover. (6.) 
ACROSS 16. Dancing dowry in a formal pattern 
(5, 3.) 
This one should not do in the craft 
of someone else. 


(9, 6.) 18. 


the fuel situation. (7, 4, 4.) nd " : 
It goes according to type. (8.) 19. rt father swallowed with polish. 
- A prince on the watch. (6.) 20. It is easily discoverable in a shallow 


Make a palpable hit suggesting a stnanent pend. ‘ 

cessation of housekeeping. (6, 4.) 3. Pareapetn, pechape. of jungle tidings. 
Secret port (anag.). (10.) (4.) 

An expression of regret at the : 
snake’s loss of a tail. (6.) 

“Some think him ill-tempered and 
queer But a few think him —— 
enough” (Lear). (8.) 
Requisites for a hoarding. 


SOLUTION TO 
LATIN CROSSWORD 
(S, 3, 7.) i A 
(7, 8.) 


DOWN 


sour. 


Lifts and is shot in confusion. (6.) 
True, for example, when the heart 
ceases to beat. (5, 5.) 
Upset the ink on a letter. (4.) 
It might become pure at the ends 
of the hold. (8.) 
Respects (anag.). (8.) 
““Woman’s at best 2a contradiction ° 
still,” he wrote. (4.) 
His wife was Bridget Cromwell. (6.) A T 
blossom to preserve it. 

R 
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(10.) 
Burn mace (anag.). (8.) 


SOLUTION ON APRIL-27 
Miss 


The winner of the Latin Crossword is: HERMIONE LABORDP, 


52 Friends Road, Croydon, Surrey. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Tuts is a makeshift Budget, as it was bound 
to be. Faced by an inflation gap measured, 
as I see things, rather optimistically at only 
£170,000,000 Mr. Gaitskell has had to cast 
around for extra taxes of that amount. 
Additional taxation was unavoidable so long 
as the Chancellor accepted the Government's 
view that there could be no really major 
economies on the expenditure side. With 
existing burdens already at a level which 
threatens to destroy incentive and to jeopar- 
dise saving his task was obviously unenvi- 
able. He has combined economic realism 
with political sagacity to produce a Budget 
which can be said to make the best of a bad 
job 


Onslaught on Profits 


From the City standpoint Mr. Gaitskell’s 
proposals have the negative merit that they 
do not include either statutory dividend 
limitation or a capital gains tax, both of 
which had been actually canvassed by the 
City’s Fat Boys in recent weeks. But that 
just about exhausts the credit side. The 
proposed increase from 30 per cent. to 50 
per cent. in the Distributed Profits Tax 
fulfils the most pessimistic forecasts, and the 
projected withdrawal of the 40 per cent. 
initial allowances on new plant comes as a 
complete and unpleasant surprise. These are 
heavy blows, the first of which is obviously 
aimed at that much-abused animal—the 
equity investor. Despite his protestations the 
Chancellor is no friend of the holders of 
risk capital and cannot be absolved from 
taking a step which can only result in new 
financing being carried through on loan 
capital rather than by the much more 
flexible and desirable method of using new 
ordinary shares. This is not the way to help 
industry solve its financing problems. 

What of the market prospect? To judge 
from the first reactions, good, at least for 
ndustrials, the commodity groups, gold 
shares and overseas securities. So far from 
falling, these markets have taken Mr. Gait- 
skell’s ostensibly disinflationary Budget in 
their stride. I think second thoughts may 
be reflected in a less buoyant mood in indus- 
trials and a more marked swing towards the 
overseas groups, including South African 
gold shares. Among the producers Springs 
Mines at 13s. 3d. and of the developing 
propositions Stilfontein at 28s. 3d. look good 
speculative holdings. 


Aluminium Profits Rise 


Among the large industrial companies 
whose Ordinary dividend is covered several 
times over by net earnings is_ British 
Aluminium. This group’s heavy programme 
of capital expenditure is just beginning to 
bear fruit, although most of the benefits have 
still to come in. Last year group trading 

rofits were £551,000 higher at £2,089,000, 

ut heavier charges for depreciation and loan 
interest and increased provision for taxation 
have taken a heavy toll of gross earnings 
Net profit was £56,300 up at £604,900, pro- 
viding good cover for the £198,000 required 
for the 10 per cent. Ordinary dividend. The 
new Ordinary shares issued last year rank for 


only one-half of the final payment of 6 per 
cent. The outlook is obviously clouded by 
uncertainties arising out of the rearmament 
programme, but profits should again benefit 
from the recent heavy expenditure on expan- 
sion plans. The £1 Ordinary units are quoted 
around 43s. to yield just under 4} per cent. 
They are a sound industrial investment but 
high enough for the time being. 


Thomas Tilling Dividend 


Stripped. of its road transport under- 
takings, for which it received—and distri- 
buted to its stockholders—a large block of 
British Transport stock, Thomas Tilling is 
making good progress in its new form. Last 
year profits of the group rose from £750,000 
to just over £1 million, the 1949 figure inclu- 
ding £154,500 gross interest on Transport 
stock and the 1950 total containing the 
profits of James A. Jobling from the date of 
acquisition early in January last year to 
December 31st. The tax charge is substan- 
tially higher, but the board has full justifica- 
tion in the net profit figures for raising the 
Ordinary dividend by 1 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. This is consistent with ploughing back 
substantial sums into the businesses of the 
various subsidiaries. These include the Corn- 
hill Insurance Company, Daimler Hire and 
Stratstone and several engineering and con- 
structional concerns. James A. Jobling, in 
which Thomas Tilling acquired a 60 per cent. 
interest from Pilkington Bros., manufactures 
Pyrex ovenware. There should still be con- 
siderable potentialities in the Tilling group 
and the £1 units at 26s. do not look over- 
valued On prospects. 


Cairn Line Outlook 


Among the disappointments of the ship- 
ping share market in recent months have 
been the 10s. Ordinary shares of the Cairn 
Line of Steamships. While most shipping 
equities have moved up these shares have 
fallen from around 14s. 6d. to 13s. 3d. The 
explanation is provided in the latest report 
and accounts covering operations in 1950. 
Trading profits fell sharply last year from 
£106,017 to £61,740. They were, neverthe- 
less, sufficient to allow the company to main- 
tain the Ordinary dividend at 7} per cent. 
and to put £30,000 to reserves. What is 
perhaps a little disappointing, apart from the 
steep fall in earnings, is the clear‘indication 
given in the accounts that Ordinary share- 
holders must abandon hope of any capital 
repayment out of this company’s substantial 
liquid resources. The chairman, Sir Ernest 
Murrant, confirms recent suggestions in the 
market that the company has contracted to 
buy two new ships for delivery early next 
year. From a footnote in the balance-sheet 
it is clear that the estimated outstanding cost 
of these new vessels at December 31st, 1950, 
was £884,500. That will absorb the whole of 
the company’s surplus liquid assets. 

Obviously shareholders must rely on the 
judgement of their directors as to the relative 
merits of repaying capital or building fresh 
tonnage. There can be no doubt that in 
current conditions fleet expansion must 
appear an attractive proposition. The chair- 


a 


1951 


man emphasises that, although last year 
profits were down, the current year hag 
Opened with very satisfactory trading coq. 
ditions, both eastbound and westbound on 
the company’s routes, and that the whole of 
the fleet is now trading on a satisfactory 
basis. At 13s. 3d. the 10s. Ordinaries are 
yielding nearly 6 per cent. on the 7} per 
cent. dividend now in force. I do not think 
that holders should sell. 


Wilmot-Breeden Yield 


I outlined some weeks ago the investment 
merits of the Preference shares of Wilmot. 
Breeden (Holdings), the motor accessory 
manufacturing business. Holders of these 
shares have recently been given the Oppor- 
tunity to subscribe for a block of the com. 
pany’s 5s. Ordinary shares—representing 
one-quarter of the Ordinary capital—at a 
price of 35s. each. Most Preference holders 
doubtless availed themselves of this offer 
and are already in the comfortable position 
of seeing the shares quoted in the market 
around 40s. The group’s profits, before tax, 
rose last year from £633,000 to £692,000, 
but as the comparison was struck after set. 
ting aside £50,000, against £20,000, for 
trading contingencies, and £100,000, against 
£50,000, for fixed assets replacement, the rise 
in trading profits was obviously quite steep, 
Net group profit showed a rise of £54,000 to 
£233,000, which gives an ample cover to the 
Ordinary dividend of 50 per cent. Ranking 
behind £960,000 of Preference capital the 
Ordinary capital of £240,000 is highly 
geared. It thus benefits quickly and appreci- 
ably from any increase in profits but equally 
is vulnerable to a relatively small setback. 
At 40s. the 5s. Ordinaries are yielding 6+ per 
cent. The Preference shareholders who took 
them up at 35s. should, in my view, run their 
profit. 


A Cheap Trust Stock 


Investors on the look-out for shares stand- 
ing well below par, with prospects of an 
improvement in capital value, might consider 
the £1 Ordinary units of the Latin American 
Investment Trust, which are now quoted 
around 12s. 9d. This Trust’s name is mis- 
leading, in the sense that its present holdings 
in South and Central American stocks form 
only a small proportion of the total assets. 
At June 30th, 1950, the last balance-sheet 
date, South American investments accounted 
for just under 174 per cent. of the total 
portfolio, while 81 per cent. was invested in 
Great Britain and the Empire. The strength 
of the present position of the £1 units at 
their present price is that the market quota- 
tion is very substantially below asset values. 
In the middle of November, 1950, a valua- 
tion taken out by the board showed that the 
London assets alone at £443,000 were worth 
nearly 18s. on the £1 shares. As to income, 
the dividend in each of the past two years 
has been 3 per cent., so that the yield offered 
is nearly 5 per cent. During the current 
financial year, which ends on June 30th, the 
Trust will have had the benefit of the 
numerous increases in dividend on shares 
included in its portfolio. The prospects are, 
therefore, that there will be a moderate 
increase in the Trust’s own payment. The 
shares are standing well below the best levels 
touched in recent years. They were quot 
as high as 18s. 3d. in 1947 and stood in 1948 
at B5s. 9d. 
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ROOKS PURCHASED. Small or 


expense or obligation. —_ 
ag IVth Street, 


who is also blind, while wife 1s blind, 


for him (also hundreds of o 





Socisty FOR CANCER a" (Dept. G.7), 


|ARAVAN HOME. - 1983 } Spwartome 4- —. 


Accept £ 335.— Box 


Cc. 
DOREION SERVANTS ! 
d we will Doniinate a 


ComPTON- JAMES, ‘Axminster, 
OSTEL or Sr. Luge, 14, Fitzroy Square 
1, A Nursing ae ra. Anglican 
treated free. Not under Ministry of Healt 


Please help by subscrip- 


write for free book, Britisx jperiress 
s ), 

Highbury Place, L.ndon, N.5 
4 loaned anywhere in 
.K. by . Monthly or period terms. 
—Dovcias JicsAw LIBRARY 
1G-SAWS ON LOAN.—For full details 
interesting pastime ong 
AND EXecurives Loan Co., 
LAN. 

Personal ‘loans irom £50. 


(including dependents) of the B.U 


Bartholomew Close, 
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NVISIBLE MENDING on all garments— 
7-day Service; Hosiery Mending—3-day 
Service. Post or call.—Bein INvisis.e 
MENDERS, Lrp., 22, New Bond Street, W.1. 
OLLS - ROYCE RENOVATIONS.—We 
specialise in restyling coachwork of 
the older models to conform with modern 
trends and complete restoration to new 
condition of these and other fine marques. 
—Consult Ronatp KENT  (COACHBUILDERS) 
Lrp.. Coal Wharf Road, W.12. Shepherds 
Bush 3456. 
ENNIS Wear, Rackets. Booklet on re- 
quest. —GORDON Lowes, Brompton 
Arcade, S.W.3. 
YOU should invest your money in State 
Buipinc Society (Est. 1931) and 
receive 23 p.c. free of tax.—Send for full 
details to Secrerary, §&8, < 
Palace Gardens, Westminster, 5.W.1 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ADDRESSED notepaper, 500 18s. 6d.; 
1,000 30s. 6d., post free (purchase tax 
extra). Samples on request.—W. TRIMBLE, 
Enniskillen, Northern Ireland. 
LL-WAYS - ADJUSTABLE LAMP.—A 
most practical and useful lamp at a 
most reasonable price. All metal, black 
erackle finish, mirror polished aluminium 
shade. 35s. post free.—Sermo TraDinc Co., 
54, The Avenue, Pinner, Middlesex. 
ON’T STARVE YET. Macrory’s fresh 
Oat Flakes for delicious porridge, 
nutty scones and biscuits. Recipes —, 
14-lb. bag for only 10s., post paid.—Ss. 
Macrory, Ltp., Limavady, N. Ireland. 
ALSTEAD’S Spee Honey from 
own apiaries. 5 x 1-lb. jars, 18s., post 
free, c.w.0.—T. Rr HALs +t, AND SONS, 
Winkleigh. Devon. 
EW Irish Linen ha ths: (a) Natural 
shade 6 yds. in., eac x 27s. ; 
(b) Embroidery, cream y~ white yds. x 
52 each 28s. 6d. New off- white heavy 
linen “lengths, ideal’ for furnishings, loose 
covets. &c., 78 in. x 27 in, approx., 2 jJengths 
for 22s. 6d. New grey linen boxed mattress 
cases, 6 ft. x 2 ft. 3 in. approx. (box 
4) to 5 in.), each ~~ = Carr. free. 
patistection or mon back.—H. Conway, 
(Dept. 454). 139- 343. Stoke Newington 
High Street, London, N.16. 
EW, Men’s All Wool Medium Grey 
Chalk Stripe Flannel Trousers, sizes 
32 to 40 in. W., 29 to 33 in. LL. Excel- 
lent value, per pair 39s 6d. Men's Wool 
Sports Jackets, fully lined, S/B, 3 outside 
pockets and ficket pocket. Smartly cut 
and excellently tailored.. Oatmeal, brown, 
vat green or blue, sizes 36 to 42 in. chest, 
each 656.; 44 to 46 in. chest, a 76s. 
Carr. tree. Satisfaction or money back.— 
.- Conway, Lip. (Dept. 214), ¥ 39- 143, 
Stoke Newingten High Street, London, N.16. 
ARACHUTES.—1. Pure White or Beige 
Heavy English Silk or Primrose Nylon; 
fis, ode 36 in. x 132 re 2 panels 


Panels 32s. 6d.; panels 60s. 
2. Nylon, Peach. Pink or Light ‘Blue: each 
panel 36 in. x 150 in.; oe 20s., 
Panels 37s. 6d., 8 ak, Carr. 


free. Satisfaction or money back.— 
H. Conway, Lrp. (Dept. 281), 139/143, Stoke 
Newington High Street, London, N.16. 

,ILVERGLEAM,” The Magic Pilate 

Ly Restorer, PLATES as it CLEANS and 
POLISHES.—-2s. 3d. pkt., from all good stores 
Or SILVERGLEAM PropucTs, 1, Wardrobe 
Place, London, E.C.4. 


LITERARY 


\ JHENEVER you think of writing, think 

of the L.S.J.—Tue Lonpon ScHoo. or 
JOURNALISM, founded 30 years ago by 
journalists—under the patronage of leading 


newspaper proprietors—has raised the 
Standard of correspondenc2 coaching to a 
level that has won the admiration of 
editors and students alike. The s, 





gives persona] instruction in Journal 
Story Writing, Poetry, Literature 
History.—Seni today for a free copy 
“‘ Writing for the Press.”’ Pros 
Office, LonpoN ScHooL ofr JOURNALISM 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. MUS. 45 
A MERICAN MAGAZINES, Nat. Geog 
4 Mag Pop. Mechs., Fortune, &c 
Postal subscription. Send for details. 
THOMAS AND Co. (SP), 111, Buchanan Str 
Blackpool. 
YHOIX FRENCH BOOK CLUB. Selected 
book for April now ready.—Details trom 
Cuorx, 72, Charlotte Street, W.1. 
EAN McDOUGALL for typing: 24-hour 
duplicating translations. i Kensir 
Church Street, London, W.8. WEStern 5809 
RE-WAR NOVELS pans Not Px ket 
Editions.—Please to J. CLARKE 
Hatt Lrp., Wine Olfce™ Court, E.C 
r VYPEWRITING MSS and general 
. Miss A.pripce, $0, Bloomsbury Street, 
W.C.1. Mus, 4833. 
Wweuz FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
Booklet. — Tue_ REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 
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hments - Application. ) 

AS... Tate Gatrery 
Men ‘bersh 1p from 1 gn. annually 
many privileges. 


Frrom, “WAR ee PEACE--Tre Next 
Strep. R G. M.P., 





; Mackay 
Clarence K. Streit (author of “Ur = 
Now "}. Dr. C. E. M. Joad. Livingstor 
Hall. 7.30 p.m., April 16th Admission 
free Reserved seats, 1s. 6d.—FrDERAL 


Union, 20,*° Buckingham Street, W.C.2 
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EACE "with China Committee, Padding- 


ETER “CASTEEL’ 3 
, +." colours. - 


LE 
April loth to ‘May "1st. 


ouse; 
Leader of U.K. Delegation t6 
Colombo Conference, _February, vid 
april ath, ‘to Bolivia 


YNIVERSITY OF LONDON.- 
two lectures will be Gotivered ay t Don: 


.C.2. pril 24th: fae English 
} +-—™ of Catherine of Bragan 
bargain and an amazing parado: 

h: The Portuguese port-wine trade with 


out ticket.—JAMES HENDER- 
SON, jm WL Registrar. 


yario . 
commencing April 25th, wit Ss held Cn 
sion free and without ticket. Pall details 


» n, 
(Stamped envelope required.) 
Ot - wa? = i. —A 


will 
Thursday, A ril ‘othe ‘951 n t 
Theatre of ths Royal institution, rhe Albe- 


on. w. 

E. Lips M.A., oa hor of “ The History 
of the J English Woollen and Worsted Indus- 
tries, “The Wool Trade in History." 
For details of Fe apply to Director 
INTERNATIONAL WOOL 
TARIAT, caw House, 18-20, Regent Street, 


EDUCATIONAL _ 
DMINISTRATIVE, and 
TRAINING at ST. GODRICS & EECKE- 


London, N.W.3 (Ham. 

Special arrangements for 
\. Active appointments depart- 
ment.—Apply to THe Vice PRINCIPAL, 


IRKBECK COLLEGE. 
196}-53, begins on 





Degrees in the Faculties of Arts and Science 
for Diplomas in Geography and Psy- 
Facilities also provided for part- 


higher degrees in arts and science.- 
returned by June Ist, 








sch ool examinations, 
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Petro Shorthand School. 


AYF Al R ‘eceeesting COLLEG E. 67, 
_ Str eet Ww and Park 
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STAMP AUCTIONEERS 


THE BEST MEDIUM FOR THE SALE 
OF FINE AND RARE STAMPS 


39-42 NEW BOND ST LONDON WI 
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ORTUGUESE.—Evening Classes for 
Students at all stages; April 18th- 
June 22nd.—Details from: RTUGUESE 
LANGU*GE CommiTies, 4. Upper Berkeley St., 
STAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn. (Lond., Oxt.. Camb., Northn.), 
London Unive.sity B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
LL.B., B.D. Degrees, Diplomas; Law 
Exams., &c. Low_ fees. sepeenente. = 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxiord. mi 1894.) 
EN’'S LL One 


UE 

a. (£35 ‘a aa — one 
Bursary (£20 year) will be open for 
competition in Sune for girls under 14.— 
For i ns 5. -s forms (to 
be return a ay st apply to the 
Principat, 43-47, Harley Street, W.1. 
PANISH.—Evening Classes ;* students 
\ at all stages; April ieth- June 19th.— 
Details from EDUCATIONAL Director, Hispanic 


South Molton Street, W.1. 


GE, 
ay. ‘300 (3 lines). 
Ux VERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA. 
Diploma in Social Science. The College 


offers, October, 1951, a full-time course 
extending over two Sessions leading to the 
Diploma in Social Science. For graduates 
the tength of the course may be reduced 
to ssion.—Full details and forms of 
application may be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR, creme College, Singleton 
Park, Swans 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
OPYWRITER wanted for Advertising 
Department of large penntocurns and 

yey organisation in N diesex. 
to 25. Interest and scope is con- 
a Seabte for person of imagination and 
energy. Appointment can be kept open 
till end of June for suitable appgcant.— 
Experience is not essential but give parti- 
culars of education: and any previous 
employment to Box 146 C. 
ONDON office of INTERNATIONAL TECHNI- 
caL* CONGRESS wants shorthand-typist 
for temporary post till August. Knowledge 
of French essential. £6.—Box 145 C. 

E FARMERS’ WEEKLY "’ require a 

feature writer and reporter specialis- 

ing in arable farming. Previous experience 
otf © ee not essential. Salary about 

a yeav, according to qualifications. 

Gontrib itory pension scheme.—Applications, 
giving full details and enclosing copies of 
two recent references, should be made to 
the EDITOR, 43, Shoe Lane, London, E.C.4 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


Cc TY OF PORTSMOUTH TRAINING 
COLLEGE.—Applications are invited 
for the post of LecruRER IN EDUCATION 
(Infant and Junior School work). Candi- 
dates should possess a certificate or diploma 
of Education and successful teaching ex- 
perience.—Application forms and particulars 
from the Recistrar, the Municipal College, 
Portsmouth. 
Kx EDWARD'S SCHOOL, Birming- 
ham,.—.The Post of Head Master will 
9¢ vacant from May ist, 1952, and the 
Governors invite epplications for this 
appointment. In exceptional circumstances 
the Governors would be prepared to post- 
pone the date of commencement of duties 
until September Ist, 1952. The School is 
a Direct Grant School for Boys. The King 
Edward VI Foundation also comprises one 
High School for Girls (Direct Grant ane 
five Voluntary Aided Grammar Schoo 
Candidates, who must be graduates of some 
University in the United Kingdom, are 
requested to send three copies of their 
application ‘and of not more than three 
testimonials on or before June 16th, 1951 
to the undersigned, from whom forms of 
appl lication and further particulars may be 
o ined. The commencing salary of the 
post. will be £2,300 per annum, rising by 
annual increments of £50 to a maximum 
of £2,800. In addition there will be a 
pa allowance for expenses of £200 per 
num A Head Master’s house is pro- 
ided rent free. There are no boarders at 
the Soe.~ Cc. C. Harares, Secretary, 





d’s School, Edgbaston Park 
Road, Birmir gham, 15. 
Siw CATHARING ©. THB GRE AT PARK, 
NDSOR.—Wanted, resident secretary 
graduate. Min! imt um five years’ 
experience. Age strictly 
y WARDEN. 


YNIV ERSITY OF EDINBURGH.—Assis- 
TANT Bigs {TMENTS SECRETARY.—Appli- 
ted from suitably qualified 
“preferably University graduates, 
> ft s ant Appointments 


















( includes advising 
vates on careers, and 
1 suitable employment; 
iance of contact with 
industr al firms and 
8 Can as dates 
er yes old, 
not th = £600 per 
rther information may 
ain from the undersigned at olg 
College, South Bridge. Edinburgh.—Cnar.es 
H. Srewarrt, Secretary to the Universit; 
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